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DR. ELIOT’S ORIGINALITY 


GEORGE A. GORDON 


RESIDENT ELIOT once said to me that he never had an original 
idea, not one; to which I beg to reply that he never had an idea 
that went forth from his mind without the stamp of his individuality 
‘upon it. Every idea that came to President Eliot from the outside, in 
passing through his mind grew so astonishingly in luminousness, vitality, 
availability, and fruitfulness that its originator, whoever he may have been, 
~ would have been unable to recognize his own child. “Originality” is a 
word that should be carefully and sparingly used. There is indeed little 
of absolute originality among men. The great mind is always a mind in 
society, and our relations one to another are so intimate and subtle, and 
form such a network of mutual influences, that no intellect, however 
gifted, could or would wish to free itself from the group or whole with 
which its activities are inset. Originality has, however, another meaning. 
Whoever gives an idea greater depth, vitality, scope, availability, and 
effective power must stand forth as an original mind and character. In 
this sense President Eliot stands in the history of American education, 
for strength and originality, without a peer. 
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Protessor Peabody’s Article 


5 IK DISTINCT LINE of cleavage,” says Prof. 

Francis G. Peabody in theYale Review, “runs 
between those who are primarily concerned: with 
their religion as an institution and those who find 
its essential character in experience; between doc- 
trinal Christianity and spiritual Christianity; be- 
tween the church of authority and what may be 
loosely defined as the church of the Spirit.” He is 
writing of the present far-flung conflict. It is a 
brilliant and characteristic contribution to the ex- 
panding literature of fundamentalism, by one who 
repudiates doctrinal authority. By that facile and 
balanced method of antithesis in which Dr. Pea- 
body is a master, he reviews the contrast between 
the two kinds of religion and comes out at the end 


with a complete justification of the modernist posi- - 


tion. Yet he neither expects nor desires a new 
reformation about which some of us do wishful 
thinking. He says,— 

“A new reformation would presuppose, not only 
a Luther to touch the spark, but an inflamed sense 
of spiritual oppression which even the severest 
literalism has as yet failed to provoke.” We be- 
lieve, on the contrary, the galled spirit of hundreds, 
it may be thousands, of ministers contains itself 
only with the most poignant practice of self-immo- 
lation. The strife is intense in all of the larger 
communions. We see and hear occasionally a brave 
man who lets go all constraint. He gives up all 
chance of security and respect from, his co-church- 
men. It is not easy for us to know about these 
men unless we are acquainted with the struggles in 
the orthodox churches. Their name is legion. The 
fact that the fundamentalist issue has aroused 
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America as nothing in our religious history has 
done is adequate proof of the searching inward 
trial which has now come forth in violent outward 
protest. 

But we do not exaggerate the outcome. Dr. Pea- 
body is quite right in saying that “such a gallant 
enterprise [a new reformation] would have against 
it all the forces of sentiment, association, and habit 
—not to speak of invested interest—and would 
demand a sacrificial heroism which might seem 
ill-advised or premature.” He looks rather to a 
“oradual process of spiritualization” in the exist- 
ing creedal churches, and he thinks the growing 
spiritual experience of the people in the churches 
will make adjustments convenient and agreeable. 
As they proceed in good spirit, we shall see a quiet 
process of evolution rather than an act of revolu- 
tion in the progress of religion. — 

One may argue on one side as on the other, so 
far as history teaches us. For ourselves, we have 
witnessed not the slightest change of the dominant 
powers in the Protestant churches in the past 
twenty-five years. Those who were literalists and 
dogmatists then are dogmatists and literalists still. 
They are more so, now that the whole business is in 
the open. Infallible authority rules and intimidates 
everywhere. We see no progress from authority 
in religion, so far as the creedal requirements and 
the ruling men in the denominations are concerned, . 
in four hundred years. It is baffling, incredible, 
and disheartening. But it is true. A devout here- 
tic is still pursued with livid fierceness. There 
are to-day a few more men who would burst the 
ecclesiastical shell, but the shell is not even crack- 
ing. And it is not going to crack very soon. We 
shall have the religion of authority in most of our 
Protestant churches for decades to come, and we 
do not see how men of spiritual vitality and intel- 
lectual eagerness who belong to creed-bound 
churches can continue to dishonor themselves either 
by keeping the silence or by using artful ambi- 
guities in their public utterances,—the latter a 
dangerous and unworthy game. 

Soon or late the things a strong man believes 
with his mind will get into honest, clean-cut words. 
His creed is in him, if he is worth his salt. It is 
true, he may change it, in fact he must change it 
somewhat almost daily, on account of fresh experi- 
ence and new knowledge. But he believes—some- 
thing! And we wonder if Dr. Peabody is quite” 
accurate in saying that “a creed is not a religion.” 
We would say there has never been a religion with- 
out a creed. We would say that as a man has a 
creed he has a religion.- If one is weak, the other 
is weak, and if one is strong, the other is strong. 
They are inseparable. Or, to express it in another 


way: It is true we are more interested in spiritual 


fruits than in the creedal tree, but there can be 
no fruit without the tree. There can be no spiritual ' 
Christianity without the nurture which comes from 
doctrinal Christianity. The point is, the creed, or 
the theology, must serve us; it must not be served by 
us. It must keep us free, and not enslave us. A 
creed, says Dr. Peabody, “is a scaffolding erected 
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round the structure of faith. The scaffolding is 
essential for the building, but it does not support 
the building.” What does it do for faith? Is not 
a creed more like the articulated framework of the 
body, inside, rather than outside the body, upon 
which the faith is invested in organic orderliness, 
and without which-faith might be fine but mute 
and incapable of moving, because not integrated 
into.a body, and at last only a bundle of sentiment? 
The Quaker, for example, is a man of intense 
theology, both positive and negative. It is simple, 
it is marvelous in its power. Such conviction, 
purity, love, and service is founded on solemn and 
deep doctrine. And on the negative side, such 
spiritually immovable, overwhelming antipathy 
against force and war is a fact because God is love 
and God is peace. 

We are sure Dr. Peabody is right in his eloquent 
appeal to the great men of religion,—how they 
rise above differences and speak the same theological 
language and walk the same way, one with another. 
That is fine. But as he himself so well knows, they 
are the shining ones, only a few altogether in the 
ages. The innumerable multitude have been other- 


wise. The churches have been and are dominated’ 


by the authoritarians, and not by the prophets, 
saints, and seers. For one Bushnell there are ten 
thousand Edwardses. For one voice of the spirit 
there are ten thousand commands of authority. 


' That is the fact before us to-day. How can we 


reduce the ratio? We do not court upheavals, but 
neither do we shun them. What we want is the 
best we can get while yet it is day, owr day. And 
to all of this revival of religious interest Dr. Pea- 
body, revered Unitarian evangel and teacher, con- 
tributes richly by this article, and by his luminous 


and reformative scholarship through more than a 


generation. By such a man the kingdom comes. 


Is it Nothing? 


NE OF OUR READERS considers a recent 

editorial, “Cleanse the Temple!” which we 
thought was measured and calm in its severity, an 
example of the hysteria that cries upon the air in 
the oil investigation in our National Capital. 
Nothing has been shown conclusively, our corre- 
spondent writes, that anything is wrong with our 
government. Our closing counsel in the editorial 
that we “feed the conscience on facts’ he com- 


~-*mends, but, he says, be sure of them. We tremble 
__ to follow the advice, because awful facts are com- 


ing out every day, and they so beggar interpreta- 
tion that an ethical guide such as this journal pro- 
fesses to be feels it is a puerile verbal pastime to 
say aught in blame of the sickening sins of our 
democracy. They are their own damnation. We 
do not know how much politics in the mean sense 
is in either the alleged partisan investigation of 
the sin or the alleged partisan attempts to gloss 
the whole thing as nothing, but we do know we 


_ are outraged, and our conscience is quick, and we 


will have nothing but complete if terrible justice 
for what we suffer. And we ask, Is there a single 
editor, reputable politician, minister, or intelligent 


sible. 
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citizen who says there is little to this business but 
political scandalmonging? If there is one thing 
sure, it is that as people we confess our wrong 
and invoke God’s righteous judgment. 


France and Ourselves 


WO SUPERB MOMENTS, instinct and thrill- 

ing with dramatic sentiment, have to do with 
France. When Morgan, the banker, said to France 
the other day, in her financial extremity, “Friend, 
let me lend you,” he reminded us all of the other 
occasion, now seven years gone, when Pershing, 
the soldier, said, in the hour of our sister republic’s 
martial gloom, “Lafayette, we are here.” 

These are incidents not for repeating in any kind 
of pride, except the exalted pride of common ideals 
and long-standing mutual affection. We mention 
them freely for a very deep spiritual reason. We 
have imperishable bonds with those people whose 
nation was born largely out of the promise of our 
own. The two republics the world took for its 
example. Indeed, the first act of devotion to polit- 
ical freedom came not from us but from them, in the 
person of a soldier and democrat whom we hold in 
reverent kinship with our own incomparable Wash- 
ington. Lafayette ventured much more than either 
Pershing or Morgan could. For then democracy was 
young, and hardly articulate. All we can ever do 
will not compensate for the sustenance we received 
in the hour when our experiment was frail and our 
travail all but breaking. France made America pos- 
sible. So if America helped in the salvation of 
France from despot rule by the might of allied 
armies, and yesterday restored a fevered and panic- 
stricken market-place to something like sanity and 
confidence, we are glad chiefly on account of our 
opportunity to minister in return for having been 
ministered unto in those vividly unfor: getable days 
of our fathers. 

_ We never can forget these things. And if our 
press speaks plainly at times, it is because between 
friends there must needs be generosity not only, 
but brotherly candor, lest evil come of the unwisdom 


‘of too great fear, and of all the military prepara- 


tions for wars that seem to us remote if not impos- 
France has for reasons that satisfy herself 
continued since the war as though another war were 
around the corner. She has made outlays of unbe- 
lievable magnitude for her alleged necessary 
defenses. She has at the same time carried on 
prodigious reconstruction work entailing hundreds 
of millions. And to meet these costs she has not 
succeeded in getting anything substantial out of the 
Ruhr experiment nor has she been able to make 
Germany pay. She is hard against a simple problem 
in balances. We go in kindliness to her to make 
her feel more comfortable for a while, but we know 
it is only a palliative. Bankers know it better. We 
plead for sound politics, safe finance, democratic 
faith, on the part of France; and we pledge at the 
same time the renewal, the ’yeinvigoration of our 
friendship and devotion, believing that all these 
things must work together for good. And we are 
pushing hard for proper reparations. 
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Wilson as the Defeated See Him 


King Boris talks with “The Register’s” correspondent 


Sorta, March 3, 1924. 

T WAS MY GOOD FORTUNE on July 4, 

1917, as representative of one of the 
twoscore or more races and nationalities 
that make up the body and the soul of 
America, to accompany President Wilson 
on the now historic trip to Mount Vernon. 
There, standing before the tomb of 
George Washington, the President defined 
America’s aims in entering the war. It 
was an inspiring definition of what Ameri- 
can power of men, materials, and spirit- 
ual vision stood for. As Woodrow Wilson 
read his carefully-weighed speech before 
the great national memorial, there was 
one impression that he gave with convinc- 
ing force. It was the impression of the 
sincere purpose that animated him. It 
was an inkling of the vision that he saw. 

The new world which America was to 
help make was to be a new world indeed. 
The rancors, the animosities, the jealous- 
ies that had inspired the activities of 
statesmen, were to be eliminated from 
this new world. Mankind, for the first 
time since its earliest beginnings, was to 
adopt co-operation instead of conflict as 
the guiding principle of its strivings. To 
that ideal state, German militarism stood 
as the sole obstacle. German militarism 
was to be eliminated from the life of the 
world by the effort, or rather the co-op- 
eration, of America. 

The President, so far as I recall, at no 
point in his address uttered the word 
“millennium.” But the impression that 
was stamped on the minds and souls of 
his hearers was that the attainment- of 
millennial conditions in the life of men 
and women were the aim of America in 
baring her mighty sword. 


THIS MORNING my duties took me to 
a young king, who acceded to the throne 
in the autumn of 1918. He had mounted 
the throne amid the crash of thrones that 
was brought about in large measure by 
the working out of the principles which 
President Wilson had outlined in temper- 
ate yet winged words on that sunny July 
morning on the beautiful banks of the 
Potomac. 

I asked this young king, who is a man 
first and then a sovereign, what he had to 
say in estimate of the spirit and purpose 
of the statesman who had so mightily 
stirred the conscience of the world with 
his Fourteen Points. “I deeply regret the 
passing of the great man who had striven 
to embody a noble principle in the lives 
of nations,” was his reply. Coming from 
the chief of one of the states that were 
defeated by the force which Woodrow 
Wilson injected into the struggle, King 
Boris’s comment on the life-work of Wood- 
row Wilson was at least fair. It gave 
expression to a thought and a feeling in 
the minds and hearts of millions of men 
and women from the Rhine to Angora. 
These millions of men and women had 
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heard from President Wilson a message 
that movingly paraphrased the message 
that was delivered to mankind at the be- 
ginning of our era, “Peace on earth, good- 
will to men.” 

Fighters on all fronts had laid down 
their arms because they considered that 


THE FOURTEEN POINTS 
How many of them have been kept? 


I. 
Open covenants of peace, openly arrived 
at; . .. no private international under- 
standings. ... 
II. 
Absolute freedom of navigation upon the 
seas outside territorial waters alike in 
peace and in war... . 


Ill. 
. . Equality of trade conditions BmOne 
all the nations. ... 


TV. 
Adequate guaranties . . . that national 
armaments will be reduced. . . . 


Vv. 
. . . Impartial adjustment of all colonial 
claims; . .. the interests of the popula- 
tions concerned must’ have equal weight 
with the equitable claims of the govern- 
ment whose title is to be determined. 


VI. 
The evacuation of all Russian territory, 
and such a settlement of all questions 
affecting Russia as will secure the best and 
freest co-operation of all nations ... for 
the independent determination of her own 
political development. 


Vil. 
Belgium ... must be evacuated and re- 
stored. 

Vill. 
All French territory should be freed and 
restored ... and the wrong done to France 
in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine .. . 
should be righted. 


A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy 
along ... lines of nationality. 


xX. 
The peoples of Austria-Hungary . . . should 
be accorded the freest opportunity for 
autonomous development. 


XI. 
Roumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should 
be evacuated; . and international guar- 
anties of the political and economic inde- 
pendence . . . of the several Balkan States 
should be entered into. 


XII. 
The Turkish portions of the present Otto- 
man Empire should be assured a secure 
sovereignty. .. . 

XII. 


An independent Polish State should be 
erected which should include the territories 
inhabited by indisputably Polish popula- 


tions. . 

XIV. 
A general association of nations must be 
formed under specific covenants for the 
purpose of affording mutual guaranties of 
political independence and territorial in- 
tegrity to great and small States alike. 


the things for which their chiefs had as- 
sured them they were fighting would be 
attained without firing another shot. 
They laid down their arms to welcome 
the millennium foreshadowed by America, 
speaking through the lips of Woodrow 
Wilson. For Wilson had appealed, over 


the heads of kings, field marshals, and 
parliaments, to the deepest feelings, the 
unformulated hopes, of human beings 
everywhere. ; 

No observant person can abide for any 
length of time in any of the defeated 
countries without deeply sensing the bit- 
terness of the disillusionment that has 
come in the wake of the great hope. 
Every additional day of suffering under 
the new order of things adds to the bit- 
terness of that disillusionment. Thus is 
that resentment summarized by the man 
in the street, who in nine cases out of 
ten was the man in the trenches when 
Wilson was speaking before Washington’s 
tomb: ‘We believed in Wilson. He prom- 
ised everything before we laid down our 
arms. He gave us nothing after we had 
responded to his plea and stood naked 
before our enemies.” This feeling a poet 
belonging to one of the Central Powers 
uttered in a poem of which the suggestive 
title was: “Judas Iscariot Wilson.” For 
the first two or three years after the 
armistice Wilson was regarded in all the 
defeated countries as the Judas Iscariot 
of the human race. It was assumed, 
under the smart of intense disappoint- 
ment, that the name of Wilson would be 
handed down the ages as the synonym of 
broken faith. The comments of the Ger- 
man press on the great man who de- 
scended into the shadows the other day 
shows the survival of this resentment to 
Some extent. The same is true of the 
other countries that were ranged on ‘the 
side of Germany. 

But a clearer understanding is apparent 
already. Appreciative meed is already 
being paid to the things which Woodrow 
Wilson tried to do. Slowly but surely 
the realization is coming that of all the 
statesmen who gathered around the green 
table in Versailles, Wilson was the only 
man who gave a thought to justice, to the 
human equation, to the fact that the 
human race is destined to occupy this globe 
together for countless centuries-to come. 
More and more the defeated part of the 
world is appreciating the high moral value 
of the new point of view which Woodrow 
Wilson enunciated.’ It was this aspect of 
the psychology of nations from the Rhine 
to Angora that the young and hopeful’ 
King of Bulgaria put into words when he 
paid tribute to the things which Wilson— 
and Wilson alone—had tried to do. 


THIS VALUATION of the point of view 
introduced by President Wilson for the 
first time in the councils of nations is 
bound to grow. It is bound to take a 
larger place in the minds and hearts of 
millions who have dwelt in darkness since 
their fighting men laid down their arms. 
The appreciation is apparent of the fact 
that the prophet of the New Age went to 
Versailles as a thinker amid sharpers, 

(Continued on page 810) 
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| Charles W. Ehot, Unitarian 


His co-religionists gather to honor him 


The Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., held one of the most memorable meetings in its history when, Sat- 
urday, March 15, it entertained Dr. Charles W. Eliot at the Hotel Somerset, in honor of his ninetieth birth- 


day, which was Thursday, March 20. 


More than six hundred members, friends, and guests, nearly all of whom were his fellow-Unitarians, were 


present at the luncheon. 


Henry M. Williams, president of the Club, presided; and notable addresses were made 


by Dr. Minot Simons of All Souls Church, New York; Hon. Leslie C. Cornish, Chief Justice, Supreme Court 
of Maine; Dr. Charles W. Eliot; and Dr. George A. Gordon of the new Old South Church, Boston. 

The oceasion was a distinguished one, not only for the Unitarian Club, but for the entire church, for, under 
Unitarian auspices, a joyous tribute to one of its greatest laymen, a man who through a long, active, and useful 
career has been one of the chief exemplars of the Liberal Faith. It may be said with truth that wherever the 


name of Dr. Eliot is known, and that is the world around, the fact is also known that he is a Unitarian. 


Dr. 


Simons, the first speaker, emphasized this feature, speaking at length and with full knowledge of Dr. Eliot’s 


eminent services in the church. 


Judge Cornish rightly expressed the feelings of those present when he described the entrance of the ven- 
erable Dr. Eliot into the hall as a sight never ‘to be effaced from memory. Judge Cornish compared it with 
the first time he saw Dr. Eliot, forty years before, when, as a student at the Harvard Law School, he had met 
him riding about Cambridge on horseback, composed, erect, and dignified, in his successful career as president 


of the University. 


Dr. Gordon spoke from an intimate knowledge of Dr. Eliot as an educator, saying, “I place first his con- 
ception of a university as an expression and instrument of world mind.” 
Dr. Eliot, introduced by Mr. Williams as one of the five original members of the Unitarian Club, made a 


striking address, thoroughly characteristic of himself. 


He laid particular emphasis on the fact that his life had 


been especially happy, and predicted more happiness for the coming generation. He named increase of human 
liberty and toleration in religious practice the greatest things that had come to the world in his time. Then he 
, quoted with emphasis the well-known exhortation of Edward Everett Hale: 


Look up and not down; 

Look forward and not back; 

Look out and not in; and— 
Lend a hand. 


“Particularly,” he said, “I believe in the wisdom of that exhortation, ‘Look out and not in.” 
x To few men is given opportunity of reaching the ripe age of fourscore years and ten, to fewer still to 
attain that age with privileges of sound constitution and vigorous mental faculties. Dr. Eliot adds to these 


attainments numerous illustrious achievements. 


and clear diction, the century mark did not seem beyond his reach. 


To those who observed him and listened to his correct thought 


WH. H.C. 


The blessing was spoken by Rev. Hugene 
R. Shippen, as the great company of 
people stood at their places. The lunch- 
eon was served at small tables. Mr. Ship- 
pen prayed: 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
bless to us the purpose of this hour. As 
we break bread together may it be a true 
communion. Gathered to do honor to Thy 
servant, we-are in truth praising Thee, 
the source of his strength. So, for the 
teacher, the leader, the seer, for the 
father, the citizen, the exemplar of a 
free faith, we give Thee devout thanks. 
We thank Thee, too, that by association 
we are permitted to share in the bountiful 
harvest of the years and in the rich re- 
wards of virtue. 

_ Now may Thy continued favor follow 
Thy servant. May the approval of con- 


science, the delights of memory and the 


yeneration of men be to him sweet in 
his sunset hours after the long day’s toil. 

Grant that we may all realize anew, 
in this presence, where durable riches are 
to be found, and what is the secret of 
the higher happiness. Yea, may we all 
know the truth that maketh free and the 
righteousness that keepeth young. 

In the spirit of Christ. Amen. 


a 


At the conclusion of the luncheon Presi- 
dent Henry M. Williams of the Club an- 
nounced the hymn “Come, Thou Almighty 
King.” William E. Weston led the 
singing. 


Mr. Williams introduced Dr. Simons as 
follows: 

Seeking the truth, and ever more truth, 
steadfast in the faith, a faith in mankind 
as well as in God,—that greatest of our 


Unitarian laymen, Charles William Eliot, 
has never flinched from open avowal of 
where he stands in the field of thought 
and action most important to mankind, 
the religious field. Always a Unitarian ! 

Rey. Dr. Minot Simons of All Souls 
Church in New York City will speak on 
the helpfulness to our Unitarian cause 
which has come from the activities, words, 
and writings of the man whom we honor 
to-day. 


A Fearless Spokesman of Religious Sentiments 
MINOT SIMONS 


AM HAPPY TO SAY at once that it 

is one of the chief honors of my life 
to be invited to speak on this occasion. 
Such occasions are rare. Ninety years 
are a tremendous accomplishment. To 
have avoided the perils of all kinds of 
germs within and all kinds of machines 
without, means a skillful and fortunate 
direction of life. 

I confess my inability to do justice to 
the subject, but I am somewhat comforted 
by the reflection that no human being 
could do justice to it. 

We are at this meeting of our club 


bringing to President Bliot our tributes 
of affection and esteem for his loyal de- 
votion to. the Cause for which our 
churches stand. I shall simply try to 
voice some of the things which are im all 
our minds. 

President DPliot once referred to Asa 
Gray’s life as a “happy life’ and added, 
“Tt is the greatest of human rewards to 
be enfolded, as years advance, in an at- 
mosphere of honor, gratitude, and love.” 
He himself has reaped these rewards in 
full measure. 

A human destiny is an awesome thing. 
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A human soul is embarked on the ven- 
ture of life,—lives, loves, works, strives 
for accomplishment in its chosen field, 
struggles to realize ideals of service, bears 
with disappointment, bears with sorrow, 
but carries on toward the goal of its high 
calling, and at ninety years of age is still 
going strongly. It is a noble chapter in 
whatever the Universe is seeking to re- 
cord. 

The spiritual destiny of humanity is 
likewise an Awesome thing when we view 
it in the large, and the molding influence 
of a great personality upon it becomes of 
surpassing interest. President Eliot has 
had an extraordinary molding influence 
upon the spiritual life of America, and we 
are proud and grateful to remember that 
one avenue of that influence has been in 
and through our’ Unitarian Fellowship. 

He has a family background of Unita- 
rianism. He was born and bred in a 
Unitarian family. He was an offspring 
of Unitarian parents, themselves Unita- 
rians born and bred. His father was 
trained for the Unitarian ministry, but 
never took a parish, entering instead into 
public life which led to the mayoralty of 
Boston and to the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington. But the father was 
always exceedingly interested in Unita- 
rian thought and life, and his home was 
the center of hospitality for Unitarian 
ministers from all parts of the country. 
Into this typical Unitarian home of the 
first half of the nineteenth century Presi- 
dent Eliot was born, on March 20, 1824. 

Some one has said, “The thoughts of 
youth are long, long thoughts.” The 
thoughts of a man at ninety are long, long 
thoughts. They .do not take you, Sir, 
back to 1834, but our imaginations are 
there at this moment, and such reflec- 
tions make our early Unitarian history 
strangely close at hand. I remember how 
close the Revolution seemed to me when 
one of my parishioners in Billerica told 
me that she remembered seeing Lafayette, 
a participant in the Revolution, when he 
visited this country, I believe in 1825. 
The early days of Unitarianism seem close 
by when we realize that we have a con- 
temporary actually with us. 

Unitarianism spread in Hurope and in 
this country as an individual point of 
view in religion, as some good news for 
mind and heart, passing from individual 
to individual. Finally such individuals 
became so numerous in America that they 
naturally formed a fellowship in order to 
maintain and to advance the new point of 
view. 

I had thought to suggest some of our 
Unitarian Pioneers who since 1834 had 
carried the good news clear across the 
country to the Pacific Coast, but I soon 
realized that such an attempt would be 
hopeless. The ministry to the country of 
distinguished Unitarian ministers and lay- 
men cannot here be told, but if it could 
be told, it would record a noble service 
from our early days, very largely within 
the lifetime of President Eliot, a contribu- 
tion of liberal evangelism and of construc- 
tive citizenship,—just such a contribution 
as he himself has made as a layman. 

Not even the beginnings of a list of 
them can be attempted. But just imagine 
a span of life which can parallel them,— 
the work of our ministers and laymen 
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and laywomen, our poets, educators, phi- 
lanthropists, statesmen, scientists, literary 
men, and artists,—Unitarians, and many 
of them friends of President Bliot! What 
a rich experience, beyond the lot of most 


men! 


Again we bring the early days of our 
Cause close to us by recalling that in 1834, 
when our guest was born, the separation 
of our movement from the “established 
order” was practically complete. The first 
chapter of the movement had been written 
and Unitarianism had settled down ‘to its 
mission. 

Channing was at the height of his influ- 
ence. President Hliot was a boy eight 
years of age when Channing died in 1842. 
It is an astounding reflection that all that 
has happened to the Unitarian movement, 
after it really got started, has been within 
the lifetime of our guest. 

First came the startling and prophetic 
radicalism of Emerson in 1838, changing 
the foundations of Christianity for those 
who had ears to hear. 
alive when Hmerson delivered his Divinity. 
School address! 

Three years later came the thundering 
challenge in Parker’s sermon on “The 
Transient and Permanent in Christianity,” 
pointing out that the enduring elements of 
Christianity were contained in the teach- 
ing of Jesus, needing no supernatural or 
miraculous confirmation. d 

These two proclamations, revolutionary 
in character, removed all possibility of 
Unitarian stagnation. With them there 
was ushered within our own ‘body a great 
conflict between traditionalism and spirit- 
ual freedom. The issue was touch and 
go. A Channing orthodoxy was almost es- 
tablished. But the fires of spiritual lib- 
erty, lighted by Channing, blown hot by 
Hmerson and Parker, were just too much 
for the conservative fire extinguishers of 
Unitarian traditionalism. The fires 
caught the younger generations, each in 
turn, as the issue was fought out. 

The first sixty years of President Hliot’s 
life cover the whole struggle. The genius 
of our movement came finally to its own 
at Saratoga in 1894. An utterance of 
spiritual freedom went forth from the 
National Conference which stilled the doc- 
trinal discord among us for all time. 

And now for thirty years more he has 
seen the Unitarian mission gaining new 
consecration, new strength, as the spirit 
of freedom comes more and more under 
the law of organized liberty. Never have 
we been so free, never so co-operative, 
never so united as now, when we approach 
President Eliot’s ninetieth birthday. 

Another remarkable circumstance is the 
fact that he has lived to see the impulse 
for liberty break forth within the orthodox 
churches themselves. For years we have 
known that the number of liberals in the 
conservative churches was increasing. We 
have assumed that sooner or later the 
break must come. Doubtless the after- 
war mentality has hastened it. Now it 
has come, and it is historic in its signifi- 
eance, The liberals are now experiencing 
within the orthodox churches what the 
Unitarians have experienced from all the 
orthodox churches. You haye lived, Presi- 
dent Hliot, to see what has been fairly 
called a new Reformation. 

Literal traditionalists have precipitated 
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the present issue. We ourselves are not 
above this battle; we are in it, as we 
have been for a hundred years. And who 
among us has proclaimed with greater 
clearness or with more convincing power 
the good news of our own free churches 
than President Eliot? Whether as the 
president or guest of this club, as presi- 
dent of the National Conference, as 
speaker at our various meetings, or as a 
writer of the good news, his utterances 
have been among the chief molding influ- 
ences of liberal opinion. 

I submit that one of the most inspiring 
uses of this commemoration would be to 
take his writings and to form in our 
churches reading and study classes. It 
would become, in literal, truth, a “liberal 
education.” ; 

Read and reread his address on “A 
Free and Open Christian Church,” and 
his address on “The Education of Our 
Boys and Girls.” And then read all the 
others. 

It is an impressive thing, a challenging 
thing, when a man of affairs, and a man 
of scientific training, is yet a loyal 
churchgoer and church supporter, a fear- 
less spokesman of religious sentiments. 
To be sure, President Eliot was trained 
in a churchgoing family. He was himself 
a Sunday-school teacher in his youth,— 
one of the organizers, I think, of the mis- 
sion Sunday-school in connection with Bul- 
finch Place Chapel. But he has main- 
tained a responsible and responsive in- 
terest in the affairs of religion. In church 
and in the Chapel at Harvard he has been, 
without doubt, the most preached-at man 
in the United States. And he is still 
going to church!. Many a Unitarian min- 
ister, in different cities of the country, has 
been happily surprised and heartened to 
see President Eliot in the Sunday morning 
congregation. 

He has been a frank eritie of doctrinal 
ideas which in his judgment do not fit into 
the world conceptions nor come up to the 
ethical standards of the present age, and 
yet he has always been persuasive, posi- 
tive, and straightforward in his assertion 
of the religious fundamentals of the mod- 
ernist. Reading his published addresses, 
or, better, hearing him speak, you realize 
how thoroughly he is grounded upon spirit- 
ual fundamentals. In:that respect there 
is no fundamentalist to surpass him. 

It is a joyous privilege to recall his 
service to the cause for which our 
churches stand and for which this club 
was organized. We honor him as a faith- 
ful and upstanding Unitarian. We can- 
not overestimate our indebtedness to him. 

He has never dodged the word “Unita- 
rian.” He has never qualified or camou- 
flaged his attitude by pretending to be too 
big or too liberal to be included within a 
denominational association. As a man of 
broad human interests and sympathies, he 
has let it be known that within this Free 
Fellowship he has found ample scope for 
his mind and heart, ample inspiration for 
his own peace of mind and for service to 
the world.. : j 

I have carried. with me for years his 
tribute to the Unitarian faith as a re- 
source in time of affliction and his testi- 
mony to the spiritual mastery on the part 
of people who were sustained by it. I 
prize his own public dedication to it in 


, 
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these words: “If I am thankful for any- 
thing in this world, as I often am for the 
many privileges of my lot, I am thankful 
that I was born into and have always 
lived in the simple fundamental convic- 
tions of our Unitarian faith. To propa- 
gate that faith is, to my thinking, a holy 
thing, a sacred duty.” 
With his exceptional opportunity for ob- 
servation, it means something very reas- 


suring for him to say, “I have never seen. 


any persons who met anxiety, pain, sor- 
row, or death, more calmly, more bravely, 
or with more resignation. or more serenity 
than the Unitarians.” 

Naturally the expression of his personal 
convictions has been met by criticism of 
the severest kind. He has been called all 
the hard names which the bigot in religion 
can command. I recall the limit of criti- 
cal condescension bestowed upon his ad- 
dress on “The Future of Religion,” as 
displaying an “unexpected naiveté.’ No 
two words could possibly be selected more 
inappropriate to President Eliot or to any- 
thing he ever said or wrote. 

We ourselves know that he has helped 
multitudes, who had ears to hear, to think 
more clearly and happily in religion. As 
Dean Briggs has recently said, “All who 
know him he enlarges.’ We know that 
with all such help he has helped the more 
by what he has been as a man, a man of 
much character and attainments, and by 
being a loyal fellow-worker and fellow- 
member. 

Now, of all times, we should recall his 
appeal to his fellow-Unitarians at the 
close of his address on “Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Christianity.” “Let us here highly 
resolve that we will teach our descendants 
carefully the doctrines we value; that we 
will maintain and secure to the future, so 
far as the shifting conditions of American 
life permit, the churches. which have been 
already established as centers of tolera- 
tion, freedom, and simplicity in religion; 
that we will plant new churches wherever 
a promising group of adherents can be 
gathered together; that we wil] take vig- 
orous part in every public-spirited, well- 
directed movement to promote co-operative 
good-will among men; that we will pro- 
yide for the thorough education of our 
ministers, and see to it that they have a 
dignified maintenance in the country as 
_ well as in the cities; that we will welcome 

to our churches the ministers and laymen 
| of other denominations who have seen the 

light that shines for us; and that we will 

set before inquirers in foreign lands where 
Christianity is comparatively unknown 

the Christian gospel as we understand it.” 
| Zest for life has developed within him 
_ an all-round capacity which have been one 

of the most notable achievements among 
| the men of America. He has always dis- 
played the forceful optimism so common 
_ among our Unitarian leaders, an optimism 

which has been the natural result of the 
Unitarian habit of mind, an optimism 
fearless as well as hopeful, reasonable and 
reasoning, and particularly effective in the 
world’s affairs. — 

Channing was ever “young for liberty.” 
Emerson declared, “Give me health and a 
day and I will make the pomp of kings 
ridiculous.” On the occasion of Presi- 
it Hliot’s;seventieth birthday, I sent 
a Bgok of poems by my. brother, 


| 
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Philip Savage. Savage, a true native poet, 
had written some verses which he had 
entitled “March 20th.” In his reply, 
President Eliot quoted the verse which 
expressed his own feeling : 


Year after year the birds will fly 
Along this same gray, mortal sky. 
Praise God I see them and ean say, 
“Another year, another day !” 


I am sure that on next Thursday, March 
20, 1924, President Eliot will welcome life 
and the new day as eagerly as ever. 
Experience proves that optimism works. 
It works as a theory of life, it upholds us 
in our endeavors for life’s best things. 
The faith that all things work together for 
good to them that love God, that love 


Mr. Justice Cornish was introduced by 
Mr. Williams as follows: 

‘itizen of the world, counselor of man- 
kind, tireless worker, at fourscore and 
ten Charles William BHliot challenges the 
admiration of us all. 

How has he managed it? Partly be- 
cause for more than fifty summers, upon 
one of the happy isles of Maine, daughter 
of his native Massachusetts, he has re- 
newed each year his vigor for the tasks 
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truth, and goodness, and beauty, is a faith 
which gets results in their likeness. It 
keeps a man with his head high and his 
heart strong and his face to the front. 
It is the faith of Unitarians. It is a faith 
to live by, not only when affairs go well, 
but when they go ill. It doesn’t solve the 
riddle of the Universe, but the Unitarian 
believes that any solution will lie along 
the way which such faith points out. 
And so I imagine that President Eliot’s 
consecration has been something like this: 


‘I will go forth ’mong men, not mailed 


In scorn but in the armour of a pure intent. 
Great duties are before me, and great songs. 
And whether crowned or crownless, when I fall 
It matters not, so as God’s work is done. 


before him; partly because he sits in his 
pew to worship and listen of a Sunday 
and so gain strength and courage for each 
week to come. 

A. fellow-Unitarian who presides with 
distinction over the highest court in that 
daughter State will tell us something of 
the immeasurable influence exercised by 
Dr. Eliot upon three generations. Hon. 
Leslie Colby Cornish. 


“Champion of Freedom, Passionately Just” 


LESLIE C. 


HE SCENE as Dr. Eliot entered that 

door a few moments ago and as this 
fine audience in this beautiful hall stood 
to welcome and honor him, will never be 
effaced from my memory. It is something 
to earry with me and for you to carry 
with you as an inspiration through life. 

I am indeed grateful, Mr. President, 
that you gave me the opportunity to be 
here and to speak for the laymen of our 
Fellowship. It looked a little dubious at 
one time last evening and I feared that 
I might not be present. The telephone 
rang at my intown boarding-place and the 
inquiry came over the wire from Presi- 
dent Bliot’s secretary to know whether 
IT had always been a Unitarian. You see, 
he was taking no chances. 

Now I suppose the Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts has always been a Unita- 
rian and for a time I saw my honors fly- 
ing away and his flying in. Well, I be- 
long to a profession that is somewhat 
rapid in thought and speech, and so I 
answered eyasively, “Almost always.” Ap- 
parently that passed the Harvard exami- 
nation and I am here. 

It reminded me of an incident up in 
New Hampshire, where I taught school 
after I got through college. There was 
a vevival on, and one of the Unitarian 
boys was there,—a good, sober, staid boy, 
about fourteen’ years old. He stopped 
for the inquiry meeting, and as the 
evangelist went up the aisle he stopped 
in front of this boy and asked, “Well, my 
boy, are you a Christian?” “Yes,” he says, 
“J am a Christian.” “Is that so? How 
long haye you been a Christian?” ‘Al- 
ways,” replied the boy; “TJ was born so.” 

I can speak, you see, and am speaking, 
with a little abandon, because I am neither 


a member of the Unitarian Club: of Bos- 
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ton nor until to-day have I ever met per- 
sonally—and I have not yet—President 
Eliot. So I am a free lance. I can say 
whatever I think proper. ; 

My earliest recollection of President 
Eliot is some forty years ago or more, 
when I was a student at the Harvard Law 
School. I use the word “student” in its ° 
broad and catholic sense, and not in a 
narrow and technical one. And there is 
one of my fellow-students- sitting there, 
Gus Loring,—he used it in a truer sense 
than I. I only saw President Eliot as 
he rode through the streets of: Cambridge 
on horseback, with that dignified, rather 
austere appearance of his, and I was re- 
minded of that story they tell of Dr. 
Jowett of Baliol, when the fond mother 
came to him and said, “Doctor, my son 
does not believe in God.” “Well,” said 
Dr. Jowett, “my dear woman, your son 
will believe in God by four o’clock this 
afternoon or he will leave this institu- 
tion.” 

It is delightful to be here. I expected 
to be among strangers, but here I am, 
right within my own jurisdiction. I am 
not saying anything about this left side 
—Chief Justice Rugg can take care of 


‘them; but here at my right my next-door 


neighbor [Dr. Simons] is a man whose 
post-office address is New York City, but 
his real home is down at Prout’s Neck, 
Maine. That is where he lives; that is 
what he is thinking of all the rest of the 
year, when he is not living there. It is 
not a particularly euphonious name, but 
rather suggestive. And just beyond is 
Dr. Gordon, another speaker; and Dr. 
Gordon was: educated in his broad and 
liberal Congregationalism in our Bangor 
Theological Seminary, where they look 
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upon him as their most distinguished 
graduate, as they should. And Dr. Gor- 
don, the Phillips Brooks of Boston to-day, 
has his summer home down in Kenne- 
bunk. And the third in the great list 
is the distinguished guest of the after- 
noon, President Hliot, who for more than 
half a century has lived with us on that 
beautiful island of Mount Desert, cham- 
pion of the out-of-doors, master of the 
wheel and the tiller and the oar; and 
he has brought home with him to Boston 
and Cambridge for the rest of the year’s 
work the health and the strength which 
he has gained from the lakes and the 
forests and mountains and sea in Maine. 

You asked me, Sir, to speak for the lay- 
men. We have had many distinguished 
laymen in our denomination. Only a few 
days ago was celebrated the centenary of 
teorge William Curtis with a magnificent 
address by the President of the American 
Unitarian Association. A little later came 
Senator Hoar, that man who entered pub- 
lic life as a member of Congress with 
a comfortable fortune and left it having 
one-third of what he had at the beginning. 
Mirabile dictu! 

And then we have Chief Justice Taft. 
But somehow I always feel as if these 
chief justices, when they appear as repre- 
sentative Unitarians, bring a part of their 
judicial robes along with them, put them 
on and wear them. I am talking about 
pure and simple Unitarians. And for 
the past fifteen years, since he left the 
presidency of Harvard, the distinguished 
guest of the afternoon has run on his 
own power without any official assistance. 
He is to-day our most distinguished Uni- 
tarian layman. , 

Now there are many reasons for this. 
Let me mention four. 

In the first place, he has a sane and 
wholesome and splendid philosophy of life. 
And what is it? He has given it to us 
in his own words: “Nobody has any 
right to find life uninteresting or unre- 
warding who sees within the sphere of 
his own activity a wrong which he can 
help to remedy or within himself an 
evil which he can hope to overcome.” 

In the second place, he has always stood 
for the dignity of labor, everywhere and 
among all people, and he has expressed 
his views in upright and downright lan- 
guage, to the employers and to the em- 
ployees,—the dignity of labor. 

In a private school down South, pre- 
sided over by a friend of mine, is this 
simple motto: “The law of life is labor 
and the joy of life is accomplishment.” 
And that has been the text of President 
Hliot. 

In the third place, we respect and ad- 
mire him because of his passion for the 
fundamentals, the intrinsic values; not 
fame nor riches as such, but the worth 
of a man. When he came to select a 
life and write a biography, he did not 
take some distinguished statesman or poet 
or artist, but he took John Gilley, “Maine 
Farmer and Fisherman.” And at the close 
of this sweet and simple biography, 
clothed in that chaste language of which 
he is supreme master, we find this para- 
graph: 

“This is the life of one of the forgotten 
millions. It contains no material for dis- 
tinction, fame, or long remembrance, but 
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it does contain the material and present 
the scene for a normal human development, 
through mingled joy and sorrow, labor 
and rest, adversity and suecess, and 
through the tender loves of childhood, 
maturity, and age. We cannot but be- 
lieve it is just for countless simple lives 
like this that God made and upholds the 
earth.” 

And, Mr. President, I would move at 
the proper time that the “Five-Foot Shelf” 
be extended, notwithstanding the modesty 
of Doctor Hliot, to five feet and one-half 
inch, so as to include the biography of 
John Gilley. [Applause.] 

And fourth and last, we laymen admire 
Doctor Hliot because he typifies in himself 
the things which he has been talking for. 
He measures up to these standards. He 
practices what he preaches. 

Dean Briggs, who honors us by his 
presence to-day, in that recent poem of 
his has summed it up in the last verse: 


His are the mind and heart that rest in doing, 


His are the sword and shield that know no 
rust ; 

Through fourscore years and ten his foe pur- 
suing, 


Champion of freedom, passionately just. 


Mr. Williams spoke of the guest of 
honor, the next speaker, as follows: 

Ninety years ago, in a simple but dig- 
nified red brick city house on Beacon 
Street, Boston, close to the old mansion 
house of John Hancock, then still stand- 
ing, on land that had belonged to him, 
but now part of the State House Park, 
there was born a son, Charles William, 
to Samuel Atkins Eliot and his wife, 
Mary Lyman, : 

Fifteen years later, from that home 
overlooking Boston Common with its tra- 
ditions and inherited sentiment of the 
community of rights of the people, the 
lad Charles made the journey across the 
river Charles to enter Harvard College 
as a freshman. 

Twenty years thereafter, at the early 
age of thirty-five, he returned to Cam- 
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Or in the words of the Psalmist, Dr. Eliot 
can say to-day: “I have walked in mine 
integrity’’—integrity of intellect, integrity 
of soul, integrity of conscience, “I have 
followed neither “the gods of the market- 
place” nor “the gods of the copybook,” 
but I have followed the God of this uni- 
verse, led by the dictates of enlightened 
reason. That is the fourth and the last. 
Now that is why we laymen, those who 
know him, those who know of him, place 
him where he belongs,—the most distin- 
guished of all. 
*In conclusion may I propose this toast 
to Dr. Bliot in behalf of the laymen of 
our faith from coast to coast, if I may 
assume the right to speak for them: “May 
the lengthening years be increasingly 
happy, filled as they must be with recol- 
lections of countless friendships, with sat- 
isfying memories of service to-others along 
every worthy avenue, and sustained by a 
faith, free from every invading. doubt, and 
steadfast as the sea-girt mountains he 
loves so well!” 


The toast was adopted unanimously 
and will be spread upon the records of 
the Club. 


bridge to begin his long and fruitful lead- 
ership of that Unitarian stronghold, and 
made it during his forty years of steward- 
ship into the leading and largest educa- 
tional institution of the United States. 

With ripened powers and continuing 
vigor at seventy-five, he gracefully laid 
down the administrative details of that 
great task and placed himself at the ser- 
vice of all mankind as worker, consultant, 
and adyiser in still wider fields. To-day 
we hail him as one of five original mem- 
bers of this club and an ex-president of 
it, and do him honor as one of those 
great spirits whom God has given the 
world. to lift it forward on its onward 
march,—a fearless champion of the right 
as he sees it, and the outspoken enemy 
of all that the world abhors,—Dr. Charles 
William Eliot. 


An Extraordinarily Happy Life 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 


NEED NOT SAY, friends, that I have 

listened to these most genuine but most 
moving remarks about myself with deep 
gratitude and with a feeling, neyerthe- 
less, as if I was listening to talk about 
somebody else. I suppose the root of 
this feeling in me now is this: I have 
been singularly fortunate in being, as a 
rule, quite unrefiective about myself and 
my doings. I think I got this in my 
youth partly by inheritance, but also 


my family background, and yet it has 
grown and increased upon me, on the 
whole, during my active life. 

This peculiarity of mine I have felt 
more and more during the last ten years, 
and especially during the last two months, 
when I have been reading such a variety 
of tributes to me from persons of the 
utmost possible variety of disposition and 
background. I find great content in ob- 
serving that variety. I have had letters 
from Catholics, Protestants of every sort, 
expressing such sentiments 


It came to me from. 


about me as you have been listening to 
this afternoon. I confess that I take 
great satisfaction in that variety. 

I also take satisfaction in something 
which has been more than oncé referred 
to this afternoon, namely, the extraor- 
dinary growth of political and religious 
liberty which I have witnessed during my 
long life. That increase of human liberty 
and in the toleration toward religion in 
its different practices is the greatest thing 
that has come to the world in my time. 
And it is the happiest thing; it promises 
So much more happiness for the coming 
generation than the past generation has 
enjoyed. And this happiness in life! I 
recognize that my life has been one of 
quite extraordinary happiness. It has 
had great trials, it has had serious disap- 
pointments, it has had profound SOLroWS ; 
but, nevertheless, surveyed as a whole 
from beginning to end, I am sure that 
my life has been an extraordinarily happy 
one, and that that happiness has been 
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largely due to my inheritances and to 
the state of the world during my period 
of active life. 

Now that happiness for mankind in the 
future is what I look forward to the 
Unitarian churches providing. Not in 

their organized capacity, perhaps, as 
churches called Unitarian, but through the 
acceptance by more and more millions of 
the human race of the happy teachings 
which have come from the Unitarian 
movement. Is not that a real source of 
individual joy and of associative joy in 
this club? May we not rightly look for- 
ward to a great increase of human hap- 
piness and content and of joy in their 
work to come out of the Unitarian think- 
ing of the last ninety years? 

When I look back to my own individual 
experience I see clearly that a large part 
of my content and satisfaction has come 
out of joy in work. That is the thing 


which all youth should try to learn during - 


the period of their education—to learn 
by trial, by observation, “In what calling 
ean I win for life, in youth, in prime, 
in age, joy in work?’ ‘That is what I 
have always said to the students of Har- 
yard University when I had occasion to 
make welcoming*’addresses to them. Find 
out as soon as you cau, through the free 
choice of studies which you may here 
enjoy, through observation of the differ- 
ent kinds of work that may be done in 
the different professions, the different 
eallings—find out as soon as you can in 
what field of work you can surely win 
joy, satisfaction, content. 

Is this an exhortation to selfishness? 
No, by no means. It is an exhortation 
to follow the divine leadership in free- 
dom, to avail yourself—this young man— 
of that freedom which is yours in this 
country more than ever before in any 
other part of the world—to follow the 
guidance of the nature which God gave 
you, and to follow it in one spirit, the 
spirit of service. 

* I have always been highly content with 
the only pledge that a man or woman or 
youth thinking to join the Unitarian 
Church is invited to make. You all know 
it: “In the love of truth, and in the 
spirit of Jesus, we unite for the worship 
of God and the service of man.” There 
is not in all the world, ancient or modern, 
a better pledge for a human soul to take 
upon himself when he sets out to enter 
a body of men and women who are bent 
on being serviceable. It is that spirit 
_ of service which should animate, not only 

‘all Unitarians, but men of all religions 

and all races. It is that spirit of service 

which America, through its democracy, 
is teaching to the world and bringing to 
pass in the world. 

Let me return for a moment-to the 
personal experiences which have been, to 
my thinking, the foundation of the great 

happiness which I have enjoyed in my 

life. They Were inheritances. I am a 
- birthright Unitarian. They are also the 
results. of the practices in my family 
when I was young, of the teachings I got 
at Harvard College between fifteen and 
nineteen years of age; and of the daily 
practice of my own life when I came to 
be, first a teacher, and then an educa- 
tional administrator.: I cannot but think 
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that there is great wisdom in the ex- 
hortation which a man. greatly revered 
in the Unitarian denomination left be- 
hind him as exhortation for = future 
generation : 

Look up and not down; 

Look forward and not back; 

Look out and not in; and— 

Lend a hand. 
—EHdward Everett Hale. 


Particularly I believe in the wisdom 
of that exhortation, “Look out, and not 
in.” And I have tried to practice that. 
It came very natural to me, but I have 
always tried to practice that—“Look out, 
notin.” : 

There are contrary tendencies in the 
teachings of to-day. There are people 
who believe in psychological tests ap- 
plied by an outsider or even applied by 
the individual to himself—psychological 


In presenting Dr. Gordon, lifelong friend 
of Dr. Eliot, and famous minister, Presi- 
dent Williams said: 

“Love, friendship, shall abide, shall rule 
and thereby accomplish all things. To a 
devoted friend of our guest, a friend for 
many years of all our Unitarian people, 
a believer that we, too, as followers of the 
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tests. There are many young people 
to-day who talk about self-examination 
and self-expression. To my thinking, that 
is just the wrong way to behave toward 
one’s self. ‘Look out, and not in.” 

I want to express to you, friends, my 
sense of gratitude for all that you have 
expressed to me this afternoon. “Grati- 
tude” is not quite the word for it. I 
have a sense of thankfulness which words 
cannot express. Your kindnesses, the ex- 
pressions I have heard this afternoon, 
touch my inmost heart. And yet I think 
that I want to apply even to the expres- 
sions I have heard here this afternoon 
my general doctrine, “Look out, not in.” 
I hope that your good words will go down 
to my surviving son, to my daughters- 
in-law, to my grandchildren, and to my 
great-grandchildren; and I am _ particu- 


‘larly glad in the hope that they will so 


descend. [Applause, all rising. ] 

great Exemplar, are trying worthily to 
accomplish the work set for mankind to 
do, we leave the privilege of paying the 
closing tribute, knowing well that with 
the kindly thoughts expressed by the min- 
ister of the Old South Church we shall 
go home from this place with a benedic- 
tion. Rev. George Angier Gordon, D.D.” 


University, Instrument of World Mind 
GEORGE A. GORDON 


1, one VOLUMES might be written, 
are indeed sure to be written, about 
the activities and services of President 
Eliot. We sympathize with him in this 
serious certainty,—that into which a 
strong man has put his life must appear 
to him sacred, and the one most painful 
thing about any review of his services 
in his presence must be unenlightened and 
overconfident speech. With this fear be- 
fore his eyes, any speaker might well 
pause and say: 


“Come, then, expressive silence, muse his praise.” 


Since this may not be, I shall try to state 
a few of the things that seem to me to be 
among the deepest and most influential in 
the career of our great leader. a 
I place first his conception of the uni- 
versity as the expression and. instrument 
of world mind, contemporary and historic. 
The total intellectual achievement of man- 
kind must be made accessible in the uni- 
versity; the mind of the race at its best 
must be brought to bear upon the mind 
of the student; all the great things that 
have been thought and done by the most 
gifted peoples must find representation 
and expression here. Nothing of art, let- 
ters, science, wisdom, history, religion, 
of high distinction, can be disregarded. 
The university is the organ of the mind 
of the world, historic and contemporary, 
at once its sympathetic and critical 
mediator. This conception of education 
through the mind of the world at its 
best was brought into American academic 
life by President Eliot; it is, I think, his 
greatest achievement. It meant the be- 
ginning of the end of meagreness and 
provincialism in American education; it 
meant self-discipline in the light and ee 
dom of the best thought of the world; 


meant many other things of high value 
which I may not now mention. 

President Eliot once said to me that he 
never had an original idea, not one; to 
which I beg to reply that he never had 
an idea that’ went forth from his mind 
without the stamp of his individuality 


upon it. Every idea that came _ to 
President Hliot from the outside, in 
passing through his mind grew so as- 


tonishingly in luminousness, vitality, 
availability, and fruitfulness that its orig- 
inator, whoever he may have been, would 
have been unable to recognize his own 
child. “Originality” is a word that should 
be carefully and sparingly used. There 
is indeed little of absolute originality 
among men. The great mind is always 
a mind in society, and our relations one to 
another are so intimate and subtle, and 
form such a network of mutual influences, 
that no intellect, however gifted, could 
or would wish to free itself from the 
group or whole with which its activities 
are inset. Originality has, however, an- 
other meaning. Whoever gives an idea 
greater depth, vitality, scope, availability, 
and effective power must stand forth as 
an original mind and character. In this 
sense President Eliot stands in the history 
of American education, for strength and 
originality, without a peer. 

I place in importance next to that men- 
tioned President Eliot’s conception of the 
glory of the teacher’s vocation. He had 
the courage to announce early that the 
teacher must be a teacher. Great learning 
is worthy of deep respect, and should be 
encouraged; productive scholarship is 
still worthier of high regard, and should 
be fostered; the vocation of the teacher, 
one who can make the student aware of 
his power, who can draw forth that power, 
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push it into fullness of activity, the 
teacher, enlightener, maker of mind and 
character, is worthiest, and should be 
held in highest esteem. This President 
Eliot did, against a body of opinion that 
would have dismayed a man less valiant 
and strong. It was a common criticism 
of Eliot’s administration, in my younger 
days, that he killed off the really great 
scholars and put in their places mere in- 
tellectual striplings. Those same strip- 
lings, like Palmer and James and Royce, 
changed the character of Harvard College, 
changed the character of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and made it, under its administrative 
leader, the academic center of America. 
In time these same striplings became 
great in learning and in productive scholar- 
ship, whose works gained the attention 
of the world. But ever and always the 
teacher was supreme, the man whose in- 
tellect and character went into the life of 
his students, and thence into the biological 
stream of the world, to work there as a 
saving grace to the end of time. 

Next to this I put President Eliot’s 
discovery that among a thousand or two 
thousand students there are diversities 
of gifts. It had long been observed that 
some men excel in languages, others in 
mathematics, others still in the physical 
sciences, and still others in the view of 
the whole, in the synoptical gift, which 
Plato said is one grand characteristic of 
the philosopher. This ancient observation 
never came to anything, nor was it ana- 
lyzed into its final form. This President 
Eliot did. He saw that there were these 
diversities of gifts, that they were nat- 
ural, that they should be conserved and 
subjected’ to the best training, chiefly be- 
cause society had need for all of them. 
The elective system did not originate in 
the sense of the impossible breadth of 
modern knowledge; it originated as a de- 
vice to favor the conservation to society 
of all the distinctive gifts in select and 
promising youth. The impossible breadth 
of modern knowledge strongly commended 
the system, helped it to gain headway, 
made friends for it everywhere, but its 
origin was in the discovery that young 
men differ enormously in their natural 
aptitudes, and that these are all good, 
and when conserved and trained, vastly en- 
rich society with able and useful servants. 

One more achievement of moment I 
must mention, and that is President 
Eliot’s contention that it is the privilege 
of the university to look beyond its order, 
and endeavor to discover promising in- 
tellect under academic misfortune. He 
was as strong as any one could be for the 
maintenance of just rules and orderly pro- 
cedure; at the same time he was ready 
to modify or amend, cancel or break all 
rules that, while they tend to keep the 
unfit in college, conspire to keep the fit 
out. I can never forget his kindness to 
me as a special student in Greek and 
Philosophy, and I have never ceased to 
wonder over the fact that, with the mul- 
titude of greater interests in his thought, 
he should have had room in his mind for 
a mere academic waif such as I then 
was. My case was not singular; and here 
surely is a glory of his administration 
that shall not fade, that he, the man of 
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privilege, should have felt and advocated 
the sacred obligation on the part of the 
university to be a discoverer of mind, to 
think less of rules than of promising 
youth, to adopt in education the prin- 
ciple of the greatest of all educators, 
“The Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath.” 

I speak not as a novice. It will be 
six-and-forty years in June next since 
I first saw President Hliot. Adequate 
general recognition of his genius and ser- 
vices came to him late. There was a 
battle to be fought, a victory to be won, 
before that could be, and for many years 
a strong body .of sincere but unenlight- 
ened opinion obstructed his path. Before 
he could win he had to face depreciation 
and disparagement. Merely a good busi- 
ness head was the characterization that 
I first heard of President Eliot; this was 
followed by the reserved admission that 
he had some high moral qualities; much 
later he came to be recognized as an in- 
tellect remarkable for depth, penetration. 
critical and constructive foree, and, be- 


Christianity in Japan 


.A generation ago in Japan, laws against 
Christianity were still on the books. Now, 
official reeognition comes to Christianity 
by virtue of the fact that Premier 
Kiyoura, seeking to repair the spiritual 
wreckage following the earthquake, re- 
cently called Christian leaders, along with 
those of Shintoism and Buddhism, to 
a series of religious conferences. “Such 
conferences,” says an Associated Press 
dispatch, “have no parallel in Japanese 
history.” It is also reported that, owing 
to the destruction of the American Bible 
Society’s printing presses in Yokohama, 
the Commercial Press of Shanghai is 
opening a branch especially for printing 
the Bible and other Christian literature. 
Missionary leaders hope that this points 
to the day when practically all kinds 
of Christian literature in the Far Hast 
need no longer be subsidized by mission 
boards. Commendable co-operation of 
Christian forces in Japan is indicated 
by their program of development, which 
promises to eliminate much of the waste 
and duplication of effort in pre-earth- 
quake days. ‘Toward Japanese restora- 
tion funds Methodists have collected 
one-third of a desired $1,600,000; Pres- 
byterians, one-fourth of $800,000; Dutch 
Reformed, over one-seventh of $200,000; 
and Congregationalists, $2,000 toward 
$100,000. Funds to the amount of $3,000,- 
000 have been promised the Japanese 
church by the Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ica, in addition to the $350,000 already 
contributed for emergency relief. 


“Test” Affirmation Asked 


By a vote of seventy-eight to forty- 
eight, the Philadelphia Presbytery has 
decided to ask the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church that all who 
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cause of early discipline in scientific 
method, working with rare precision and 
extraordinary prevision; finally, the whole 
community discovered that he had a soul, 
that he was a profoundly religious nature, 
a truly great representative human being. 
As the elder ministry and laity in the 
Unitarian body were at first among his 
stoutest foes, were indeed the last to sur- 
render to his advancing power, it is 
wholly fitting, and highly dramatic, that 
the Unitarian ministry and laity of to-day, 
in the presence of an authentic witness 
from the outside, like myself, should pour 
forth their praise, their thanks, and their 
affectionate honor upon this inaugurator 
and prophet of a new and better era in 
the academic life of America. 


The meeting ended after guests arose 
and sang the hymn “The Christian 
Race”: ; 


The mighty God, whose matchless power 
Is ever new and ever young, 

And firm endures while endless years 
Their everlasting circles run. 


represent the church on all its agencies, 
including the theological seminaries, be 
required to affirm or reaffirm their faith 
in the doctrinal standards of the church. 
The defeated minority of the Presbytery 
will file a complaint at the Assembly’s 
meeting at Grand Rapids, Mich., in May. 
Another complaint to come before the 
Assembly is that of sixteen ministers 
and six elders who have protested the 
exoneration of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
by the New York Presbytery. They state 
that the action of the Presbytery was 
contrary to the mandate of the Assembly 
in 1928 demanding doctrinal conformity 
of the First Presbyterian Church of New 
York City. =e ; 


For a Christian Civilization 

After five years’ preparation, the Con- 
ference on Christian Politics, Economics, 
and Citizenship is to be held at Birming- 
ham, England, April 5-12. This, the big- 
gest and most elaborately organized ef- 
fort toward applied Christianity yet made 
in England, participated in by Established, 
Dissenting, and Catholic church forces, 
has for its purpose the application of 
the principles: of Jesus Christ to social, 
political, industrial, and home life. A 
number of commissions are preparing re- 
ports on specific subjects for presenta- 
tion to “Copec,’ as the conference is 
popularly known. Apropos of the determi- 
nation of ‘“Copec’ to do more than talk, 
—to formulate and put into actual prac- 
tice a definite Christian policy, a writer 
in the Manchester Guardian Weekly 
points out that a conference of similar 
magnitude held in Edinburgh in 1910 on 
missionary policies and work, “opened a 
new era in the history of world evangeli- 
zation” und “prafoundly influenced the 
missionary policy of all the churches 
throughout the Protestant world.” 
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WORD AND WORK DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian 
Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Samuer. A. Extot, LL.D., President 
Henry H. Fo.uer, Treasurer 
Louis C. Cornisa, D.D., Secretary 
W. Forszs Rovertson, Assistant Secretary 


Ministerial Personals 


~ Rev. Edward Green died at Exeter, 
N.H., on March 9, aged seventy-four. He 
graduated at Brown University in 1877 
and at Rochester Theological Seminary in 
1880. He entered the Baptist ministry, 
- but became a Unitarian in 1886 and served 
two parishes: Petersham, Mass., 1889-97, 
Exeter, N.H., 1897-1920. A faithful and 
beloved minister. 

Rey. T. D. Bacon has resigned at the 
¥irst Church, Salem, Mass., and Rev. 
EB. H. Reeman at Unity Church, Des 
Moines, Ia. Mr. and Mrs. Bacon are plan- 
ning an extended trip to Europe, and Mr. 
Reeman will engage in literary work with 
a residence at Vineland, N.J. 

Rev. H. G. Smith has accepted a call to 
Troy, N.Y. 

Rey. H. W. Foote has accepted a call 
to Belmont, Mass. He will take charge 
upon his return from Europe in Sep- 
tember. 

Among other ministers who are going 
to Europe in the coming summer are Dr. 
W. W. Fenn, who will give the Essex Hall 
lecture in London at the Annual Meeting 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation, Rev. J. H. Lathrop, Rey. G. Ll. 
Parker, and Prof. W. H. Alexander. 

The following lecturers, appointed by 
the directors of the Association, on the 
Billings Foundation, have been at work 
in the field: Rev. J. H. Metcalf of Port- 
land, Me., meeting appointments in South 
Carolina and Florida; Rey. J. C. Duncan 
of Clinton; Mass., in Colorado; Rev. C. F. 
Potter of the West Side Church, New 
York, in Eastern Canada; and now Rey. 
F. W. Pratt of Richmond, Va., is to hold 
a mission in Nashville, Tenn. 


Journeys and Appointments 


“The preaching appointments of the 
President of the Association, Dr. Eliot, 
in March, have been at Meriden, Conn. (a 
union service of the seven Protestant 
churches), Salem, Mass. (First Church), 
Keith’s Theatre, Boston (in the Lenten 
course of union services), Keene, N.H. (at 
the one hundredth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the church), and Clinton, 
Mass. His next two appointments are at 
Winchester, Mass., and at West Roxbury, 
Mass. (in both cases union services of the 
Protestant churches), and on April 3 at 
the dedication at Christ- Church, Dor- 
chester, Mass. 

The Secretary of the Association, Dr. 
Cornish, has met speaking appointments 
at Fall River, Wellesley Hills, Newton 


The Immediate Emergency 


Only one month remains in the financial 
year of the Association, and in that month 
it must be determined by the ministers 
and members of the contributing churches 
whether they wish their missionary work 
to be sustained or whether it must be dis- 
continued. It is for the churches of the 
Unitarian Fellowship to decide that mo- 
mentous question. Fifty thousand dollars 
must be raised in the churches by their 
own ministers and committees during the 
month of April and sent to the Treasurer 
of the Association, or the directors of the 
Association on the first of May must make 
drastic and radical reductions in the ap- 
propriations for the missionary work. 

During the year the officers and direc- 
tors of the Association have carried on 
this work on faith—they haye believed 
that the churches that elected them and 
commissioned them to do this work would 
not abandon it. It is now for the churches 
to demonstrate that this faith and con- 
fidence have been not without foundation. 

It has frequently been pointed out that 
the habit of the churches in delaying their 
contributions until the last month of the 
year not only causes profound anxiety to 
the responsible officers and directors, but 
also seriously handicaps the progress of 
the work. It is unfair to the loyal and 
devoted and self-sacrificing ministers who 
have charge of the nearly one hundred 
missions in all parts of the country to 
leave them every year in doubt as to 
whether the Association is going to sus- 
tain them. They ought to have the com- 
fort and assurance of a sustained sup- 
port instead of being exposed to apprehen- 
sions and doubts about the continuance of 
their endeavors. 


Center, Fairhaven, the Tuckerman School, 
Boston, and Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Since completing his journey in the 


Southwest, described in another column, - 


Field Secretary Hunt has been to Bos- 
ton for conference and the meeting of 
the directors, and has met speaking ap- 
pointments at Jamestown, N.Y., and Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 

Field Secretary Patterson has met ap- 
pointments at Salem, North Haston, and 
Wollaston, Mass., Concord, N.H. (instal- 
lation service), Clinton, Mass., and Keene, 
NEL 

Field Secretary Wetherell has been vis- 
iting the churches in Southern California 
and helping to conduct the missions at 
Redlands and Fresno, Calif. 


Religious Education . 
Association Annual Meeting 


The Religious Education Association 
will hold its annual meeting this year in 
Providence, R.I., on April 23 to 26. The 
meeting will be of the conference type, 
and all members will have the privilege 
of the floor for discussion of the papers 
presented in the February and April num- 
bers of the magazine Religious Hducation. 


The officers and directors of the Asso- 
ciation haye spared no effort to bring the 
needs of the cause to the attention of the 
contributing ministers and churches. They 
have done everything in their power and 
must now await the response in the gen- 
erous interest and good-will of the people. 
Let there be no doubt about the gravity 
of the issue. Unless this money reaches 
the Treasurer of the Association before 
May first, the churches must expect to 
hear that the printing presses must stop, 
the periodicals be discontinued, a number 
of important missions be abruptly aban- 
doned, and that our whole cause has 
suffered a serious setback. All the read- 
ers of THr RuEcGIsTER are asked to make 
themselves individually responsible for 
the awakening of their own ministers and 
churches to these urgent needs. Let in- 
dividual members of churches send their 
contributions for the national work to 
the local treasurer or through whatever 
channel the local church provides, and let 
individual Unitarians not associated with 
any church send their contributions di- 
rect to the Treasurer of the Association, 
Mr. Henry B. Fuller, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

All member churches of the Association 
are notified that in order to sustain their 
voting membership the annual contribu- 
tion must be in the Treasurer’s hands not 
later than April 30. 

You do not give to the Association but . 
through the Association for the support of 
the work which you created the Associa- 
tion to do and for which you maintain 
it. 

The issue is in your hands. 


This department has always worked 
closely with the Religious Education As- 
seciation and commends it to all our 
churches. All its members are anxious to 
sustain its work at present, that the loss 
of Dr. Cope, its active secretary, may not 
too seriously hamper its progress. It 
meets this year in New England, which 
should insure a larger attendance of 
Unitarians than usual. Its subject, 
“Religious Education and the Family,” is 
attractive and important. Programs and 
further information as to membership may 
be had from this office. 


Mr. Dietrich Back in Pulpit 


Rey. John H. Dietrich, who has been ill 
for several months, has now recovered 
sufficiently to resume. his pulpit work in 
the First Unitarian Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn. His first sermon since his recoy- 
ery was preached March 16 on the sub- 
ject, “Liberal Religion To-day.” ‘The Re- 
ligion of an Hvolutionist’’ will be the 
title of his spring series of sermons, to 
begin Sunday, April 6. Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot, minister of Unity Church in St. 
Paul, Minn., preached at the Minneapolis 
church March 9, 
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From the Ohio to the Gulf 


The Field Secretary of the Association, 
Rey. Walter R. Hunt, has just returned 
from an extended journey visiting a num- 
ber of churches and missions, and an ab- 
stract of his report is here presented. 

His first appointment was at Wheeling, 
W. Va. The minister has recently with- 
drawn, to accept a call to a chureh in 
Australia. The Wheeling church still 
needs the sympathy and aid of the sister 
churches. There is no Sunday-school, and 
the League chapter is inactive. Mr. Hunt 
conducted the service of the church and 
met with the trustees and other members 
of the society. Arrangements were made 
for the supply of the pulpit for the suc- 
ceeding two months, with a view to dis- 
covering the right leader to carry on the 
work. The people are now encouraged 
and will work hard and give generously. 
but they are few in number, and the 
building needs repair and redecorating. 

At Dayton, Ohio, Mr. Hunt found an 
enthusiastic minister and an earnest con- 
gregation. Congregations are good, and 
there is every sign of health and vitality. 
At Cincinnati the outstanding interest is 
the action of St. John’s Church in apply- 
ing for membership in the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Mr. Hunt was able to 
have an interview with the minister of 
St. John’s and other friends, and to meet 
and counsel with the minister of the First 
Chureh and his associates. 

At Louisville, Ky., there have been 
marked gains during the past winter, 
under the leadership of Mr. Call, and all 
the work is going strongly. Things are 
in wholesome condition at the Clifton Uni- 
tarian church, and the minister, Mr. Hem- 
pelmann, is in good spirits. The Louisville 
ministers are interested in extending the 
influence of their churches, and are ar- 
ranging speaking engagements in other 
neighboring Kentucky cities, Of Indian- 
apolis there is also only health and prog- 
ress to report; a strong church under able 
leadership. 

Mr. Hunt then stopped at St. Louis to 
preach to a good congregation in the 
Church of the Messiah, and advise with 
the committee about the supply of that 
yacant pulpit and future plans. He also 
conferred with Dr. Dodson of the Chureh 
of the Unity and with Mr. Staples, the 
Western Secretary of the Laymen’s 
League. He reached Topeka, Kan., the 
next afternoon. Good congregations are 
reported there, and a well-organized eve- 
ning forum. The church building has re- 
cently been repaired and redecorated and 
is in good condition. The every-member 
canvass has greatly improved the finan- 


cial situation and the work under Mr. 
Gray’s guidance is going forward suc- 


cessfully. 

At Lawrence, Kan., “things are coming 
strong.” Forty-two new members have re- 
cently joined. Rev. W. M. Backus has 
been on the field only since fall and has 
met with quick response. The Kansas 
City church is vigorous and happy, and its 
work has been extended and deepened by 
the facilities offered in the new and beau- 
tiful parish house which. was dedicated 
last fall. Mr. Birkhead has steadily in- 


creased his influence in the city and is 
generously supported by his people. 

Journeying on into the Southwest, Mr. 
Hunt visited the missions supported by 
the Association. The first was at Tulsa, 
Okla. This brave young society is just 
entering upon the building stage. The im- 
mediate project is to repair the house now 
standing on the lot for a minister’s resi- 
dence, and to build the parish house unit. 
Ultimately the present dwelling will be 
removed and a chureh built on the corner. 
The local people have already pledged 
$10,000 toward this work. Mr. Line is an 
enthusiastic and popular leader. 

At Oklahoma City, Mr. Hunt preached 
in the church and spent three days study- 
ing the situation and conferring with the 
trustees and other members. It is Mr. 
Hunt’s belief that the time has come to 
sell the present church structure, which is 
on a lot which has trebled in value since 
it was bought by the Association some 
years ago, and seek a new location in the 
fast-growing residence section of the city. 
The local trustees, who are all enthusias- 
tic and loyal, have this recommendation 
under serious consideration. ; 

At Dallas there is another strong and 
vigorous church, self-supporting, free from 
debt, and planning to buy and install a 
fine new organ. This church is to wel- 
come the Southern Conference next month. 
Mr. Hunt stopped next at Austin for a 
conference with Unitarian friends there. 
They advised against inaugurating a Uni- 
tarian movement at this time or reviving 
the work that was begun there before the 
war. 

‘At San Antonio there was opportunity 
for a church meeting and a conference 
with the trustees. Mr. Day, the minister, 
who serves also as librarian of the Camp 
at Kelley Field, is doing his work pa- 
tiently and well, but growth is small, and 
the little chureh is very much isolated. 
At Houston, Mr. Hunt reports another 
vigorous and promising mission. The 
meeting-place was crowded for his meet- 
ing, and the people are eager to build 
their long-anticipated church. The Asso- 
ciation owns a lot and dwelling-house in 
an admirable location. The dwelling- 
house is occupied by the minister, and the 
downstairs rooms have been thrown to- 


gether to provide a place for the services. -. 


It is planned to remove this dwelling- 
house to the rear of the lot and build a 
church where it now stands. Pledges are 
being secured for this enterprise. 

On the return journey Mr. Hunt yis- 
ited the strong, successful church at New 
Orleans, La., and the interesting merger 
church at Atlanta, Ga., where the Unita- 
rians and Universalists have united and 
are carrying on their work in harmony 
and with growing efficiency and influence. 

About half of the churches visited on 
this journey are strong and self-sustain- 
ing, but the missions, all in important 
centers.of influence, are still dependent 
upon. the contributions of the churches for 
the work of the Association. It is for 
the older churches to say whether this 
work shall go forward or whether it must 
be discontinued. The support of the min- 
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isters at Wheeling, Topeka, Lawrence, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma City, San Antonio, and 
Houston depends upon the contributions 
which the churches make to the Associa- 
tion during the next five weeks, and the 
building enterprises at Tulsa and at Hous- 
ton will draw heavily upon the resources 
and generosity of our fellowship. Wheel- 
ing, Topeka, and Oklahoma City are state 
capitals; Lawrence is the seat of a great 
state university. Tulsa and Houston are 
great commercial and industrial centers. 
San Antonio is at once a trading center, 
a winter resort, and a great military 
camp. The vital need at this moment is 
to increase the gifts of the churches for 
the work of the Association so that these 
and similar missionary endeavors may be 
sustained and advanced. 


a 


Department of Religious Education 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society 
will hold its annual meeting in Unity 
House on Thursday of Anniversary Week, 
May 22, forenoon and afternoon. A com- - 
mittee is giving careful attention to the 
program, and there are important matters 
relating to the chureh schools to be con- 
sidered. It is important that delegates 
should be elected early and given their 
credentials. Churches from a _ distance 
may well ask their delegates to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association to serve also 
as delegates to the Sunday School Society 
and bring back reports of matters pertain- 
ing to the conduct of the school and the 
teaching of religion. 

A questionnaire has been sent out to all 
our churches, to determine the relation 
existing between the church school and 
the other organizations. Experts tell us 
that our denomination is the first to se- 
cure these statistics and plan for the 
right adjustment of all departments of 
church life and work. The questions have 
been considered with great care and ar- 
ranged in a manner intended to give ac- 
curate information, yet require little labor 
in answering them. Prompt and careful 
replies will greatly facilitate the work of 
the committee. The report on this inves- 
tigation, to be made at the annual meet- 
ing, will give not only present conditions, 
but ideal conditions of adjustment toward 
which our churches should direct their 
efforts. This report will add much to 
the interest and importance of the imorn- 
ing session of the Sunday School So¢iety’s 
annual meeting. , 

Dr. Lawrance has visited central points 
in California since last month’s report in 
these columns and is now working in the 
southern part of the State. He spoke in 
Sacramento before the Laymen’s League 
and Alliance and held a conference with 
church-school workers. Four days were 
given to Fresno, with an Alliance address, 
calls on families with children, inspection 
of the school, sermon, and Sunday evening 
on church-school matters. There was a 
two-hour session with a group of Liberals 
at Hanford; sermon and meeting with 
parents and teachers at Santa Barbara. 
At Santa Paula, Dr. Lawrance was privi- 
leged to speak to fifty teachers and par- 
ents of the Universalist church. 


J 
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“Alliance Week” at the Shoals 


Alliance women are already taking great 
interest in the meetings of Alliance Week, 
to be held July 12-19 at Star Island, Isles 
of Shoals, N.H. Following is a summary 
of the meetings and speakers as planned 
to date. Within a short time a leaflet con- 
taining further details will be published 
and ready for distribution at 25 Beacon 
Street, and will be mailed generally to 
those interested. 


Saturday, July 12: 


4 P.M., reception in charge of Mrs. W. B. 
Nichols. 
8 p.m., Dr. Sumner Coolidge will speak on 


Southern work. 
Sunday, July 13: 
11 a.mM., service. Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 

8 p.m., Miss Hleanor Dodson, field secretary, 
Student Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals, will speak for college centers 
committee. 

Monday, July 14: 
10 a.m. to 12.15 pP.M., conferences on ap- 
peals, Miss Effie B. Whitman and 
Miss Blizabeth Mason; Friendly 
Links, and International work. 
Speakers to be announced. 

8 p.M., Rev. George Lawrence Parker is ex- 
pected to speak on International 
work. 

Tuesday, July 15: 
Social Service Day. Miss Mary E. Driscoll, 
Dr. Frank M. Sheldon, and F. C. 
Doan, D.D., will be the speakers. 
Wednesday, July 16: 
"10 am. to 12.15 p.M., conferences led by 
Miss Rachel BE. Poole for the com- 
mittee on young people; Rev. 
Edwin M. Slocombe and Mrs. 
Clara H. Parker for the Post-Office 
Mission committee; Mrs. Harry A. 
Stevens and Mrs. George A. Sands 
for the Cheerful Letter committee. 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy and Mrs. 
Harold BH. B. Speight will speak for 
the fellowship committee. 
Thursday, July 17: 
New York League Day. Dr. James M. Wood, 
Mrs. Alfred Robinson, Mrs. Wil- 
liam L. Voigt, and Rey. Charles F. 
Potter will speak. 
Friday, July 18: 
Religious Education. Rev. W. 8S. Swisher, 
Mrs. Roger W. Cutler, and Minot 
Simons, D.D., will speak. 
Saturday, July 19: 
10. a.m., Mrs. Charles Gordon Ames and Mrs, 
Louis P. Nash will speak on Alli- 
ance programs. 


8 P.M., 


In order to make it possible for people 
from a distance who have never attended 
such meetings to enjoy the pilgrimage to 
the Shoals, application will be limited 
up to June 1 to two delegates from each 
New England Alliance. There will be no 
such limit outside New England, and after 
that date all such restrictions will be re- 
moved. Application for rooms should be 
made at once to Alden V. Keene, 40 
Fayette Street, Watertown, Mass. 
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Executive Board: March Meeting 


The 357th meeting of the executive 
board was held in Boston, March 14, 
Mrs. Gallagher presiding; twenty-seven 
members were present. 

The treasurer urged a speeding up in 
the payment of membership dues, in order 
to relieve the pressure of work during the 
last two weeks of April, just before the 
closing of the treasurer’s books. She an: 
nounced that the sum of $1,000, which 


‘the president hopefully called for at New 


Haven as a piece of Alliance co-operation 
in meeting the expenses of the Student 
Federation of Religious Liberals, had been 
received through Miss Evelyn Sears and 
paid to the Federation. When the Alli- 
ance of Carver, Mass., disbanded, it sent 
$50 to the general treasury of The Alliance 
as an expression of good-will. This sum 
has been added to the life membership 
fund, and Miss Helena McFarlin and Miss 
Anna B. Savery, former officers of the 
branch, have been made life members of 
The Alliance. 

The following names haye been placed 
in memoriam; Miss Helen Jackson by the 
Alliance of the First Chureh, Brookline, 
Mass., and friends; Mrs. Maria T. Swain 
by that of Nantucket, -Mass.; Mrs. 
George L. Fowler by the West Side and 
Messiah branches, New York City; Mrs. 
Nancy S. Waterhouse, Portland, Me., by 
the branch of the Second Church, Boston; 
Mrs. Caroline E. Richardson by that .of 
Billerica, Mass.; Miss Anneke Friederike 
Shewell, St. Louis, Mo., by her mother, 
Mrs. Charles T, Shewell. 

The president has spent a busy month 
conferring with committees and individual 
workers, and has addressed neighborhood 
meetings in Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Massachusetts, and the Hssex County Con- 
ference, assembled at Salem, Mass. On 
April 10 she will leave for a month’s ab- 
sence, with visits to Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louisville, 
and branches in Tennessee, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and other Southern States as far as 
time allows. She will represent The Alli- 
ance at the sessions of the Southern Con- 
ference and Associate Alliance to be held 
in Dallas, Tex., April 29, 30, May 1. She 
was asked to take with her the cordial 
greetings of the executive board. 

Reports and letters told the story of 
Mrs. Minna C. Budlong’s visits to branches 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin, to Winnipeg, 
Man., and Edmonton, Alta., and showed 
how cordial a reception is given the mes- 
sage that our field secretary is carrying. 
The invitation of the secretary of the 
Western Conference to Mrs. Budlong to 
make permanent headquarters in the Chi- 
cago office is greatly appreciated. She is 


now on her way to represent The Alliance ~ 


at.the Triennial Pacific Coast Conference 
to be held in San Francisco, April 8, 9, 10. 

Mrs. Sumner Coolidge for the committee 
on Southern work made hopeful report of 
progress. The work of putting our plant 
in order in North Carolina is well begun 
and will go forward just as rapidly as 
the necessary funds are received from 
branches and friends. Renewal of the 
five-year pledge system is expected to 
bring larger annual contributions from the 
branches, and additional gifts for immedi- 
ate repairs are desired, Rey. Stephen G. 


Palmer of Dighton, Mass., will spend the 
month of April at Shelter Neck, N.C., 
minister. 

Mrs. St. John for the international com- 
mittee reported communications from the 
British League, Friulein Barth, Rey. 
Gertrud Von- Petzold, Madame lLoyson, 
Mrs. Katherine Weller, Signora Puglisi, 
and Frau Rohrer, which showed the wide 
scope of this committee’s efforts to 
strengthen the ties that bind us to our 
sisters in foreign lands. The workers in 
Italy are giving much attention to visit- 
ing prisoners. They supply material needs 
with useful gifts, soap, stationery, books, 
magazines, etc. and take messages of 
cheer and good counsel, which are sin- 
cerely appreciated. On the recommenda- 
tion of the international committee it was 
voted to make the following appropria- 
tions: $25 to Frau Rohrer for the work of 
the Temple Colonies in Palestine; $65 to 
Miss Helen Brooke Herford for the work 
of the International Union of Liberal 
Christian Women in Europe, or wherever 
needed ; $100 to Mrs. Capek for the valu- 
able work she and Dr. Capek are doing 
for liberal religion in Prague. 

A request came to the executive board 
that The Alliance apply for membership 
in the Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee for the purpose of keeping in touch 
with Federal legislation of interest to 
women. After careful deliberation, with 
opinions from members throughout the 
country, the board voted not to make such 
application, eighteen voting in favor, fifty- 
one against, eight not yet heard from. The 
arguments in favor of joining stressed 
the opportunity conferred by membership 
in this Congressional Committee to make 
our ideals of use in the good government 
of our country, and to get information 
from this clearing-house to pass on to the 
branches for united action. The argu- 
ments in opposition stressed the difference 
of opinion which the discussion has re- 
vealed, the necessary time involved in de- 
termining what measures shall be endorsed, 
and the consequent interruption on our 
particular work, which is to concentrate 
attention on the things of the spirit, and 
the conviction that this is a matter of 
individual responsibility to be left to the 
branches for study and action, with sug- 
gestions from the central social service 
committee. 

The resignation of Mrs. Frank J. 
Dutcher, as director for Massachusetts, 
was accepted with regret and sincere ap- 
preciation of her service. Mrs. Francis M. 
Jencks of Baltimore was elected director 
for Maryland; Miss Helen W. Greenwood, 
president of the Leominster Evening Al- 
liance, was elected director for Massa- 
chusetts to surprise the work of evening 
groups. (This is an additional director 
for Massachusetts called for by increased 
membership.) Mrs. Henry ©. Parker of 
Woburn and Winchester, Mass., was 
elected chairman of the central Post-Office 
Mission committee, to succeed Mrs. Harry 
Lutz, whose resignation was accepted with 
real regret. Mrs. Elmer J. Bryant of 
Greenfield, Mass., was made a member of 
the fellowship committee. 

Greetings were voted to Mrs. William 


as 
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Robinson of Edmonton, Alta., and Miss 
Helen Tufts of Hxeter, N.H. 

Greetings to co-workers abroad were in- 
trusted to Mrs. Joseph N. Palmer, Massa- 
chusetts director, who sailed for Europe, 
March 15, and a letter of sympathy to 
Mrs. Alfred R. Hussey, who was kept 
from the meeting by the serious illness 
of her mother. 

Reports were received from each New 
England State, revealing a fine spirit 
with certain definite problems soon to be 
solved. One is that of the attitude toward 
the denominational organization in an Al- 
liance branch connected with a union or 
federated church. 

At the next meeting, April 11, Western 
reports will be received. 


New England Associate Alliance 


The Women’s Parish Association at the 
First Parish in Concord, Mass., is to be 
the hostess branch at the next meeting of 
the New England Associate Alliance. 
Branches please note that this is the an- 
nual meeting; name one attending dele 
gate to vote. During the morning session 
Mrs. Roger W. Cutler will speak on ‘“What 
My Alliance Means to Me,’ Miss Katha- 
rine H. Andrews on “The Alliance at the 
Shoals,’ and Mr. Allen French on “Lit- 
erary Concord.”: The address of the af- 
ternoon will be delivered by Rey. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy. Miss Grace H. Cooke of the 
Arlington Street Chureh will speak of 
the “Twilight Service.” 


Anniversary Week 


The Alliance will hold its annual busi- 
ness meeting Wednesday, May 21, at 10 
A.M., and at 2.30 p.m. its public meeting 
in the same place. The full program will 
soon be announced, department confer- 
ences will have a place, and also the con- 
ference of branch presidents that has come 
to be so much a part of Anniversary Week. 
Branches that choose their delegates in 
April will remember that they are entitled 
to “one delegate for any number of mem- 
bers under thirty, and another delegate 
for each thirty members additional to the 
first thirty.” Only members who have paid 
$1 dues are eligible to be delegates, but 
a local member may make herself a na- 
tional member, or the branch may do it 
for her, by the simple payment of the $1 
tee. May we suggest again that branches 
pay the expense of delegates to the Anni- 
versary Meetings, selecting when possible 
a woman who has never before attended? 


Send money for the education of the 
Hungarian girl at Channing House, Lon- 
don, and to relieve the needs of Hunga- 
rian students at Budapest, to Mrs. Charles 
HE. St. John, 25 Beacon Street, Boston; 
$165.97 is still due to complete the fund 
for the Channing House girl. 


APPHALS 
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Post-Office Mission 


When Jenkin Lloyd Jones read the first 
bundle of letters received by Miss Sallie 
Bllis of Cincinnati, Ohio, he remarked, 
“T think you Cincinnati women have hold 
of the little end of a big thing.” Rey. 
William C:. Gannett was early to recog- 
nize the possibilities of this work, and 
christened it the Post-Office Mission. 

Since the days of that first missionary 
impulse born in the soul of one Chris- 
tian woman in 1877 the work has gone 
steadily and quietly forward, sustained 
by the love and devotion of a few faith- 
ful souls. To-day the majority of Alliance 
branches haye Post-Office Mission commit- 
tees. Some committees confine their ac- 
tivity to church-door and local distribu- 
tion of literature. 

The method of establishing friendly re- 
lations with thinking people in every con- 
dition of life by advertising our literature 
was first employed by the Cincinnati 
Auxiliary in 1881. This method spread 
rapidly to other committees throughout 
the country. After many years of expe- 
rience the Central Committee began to 
realize that in many cases the expense 
was out of proportion to the response and 
area covered.: Some committees had a 
great number of applications for litera- 
ture, because they had the means to ad- 
vertise. 

This situation led to the adoption of a 
co-operative method of advertising. Each 
committee contributes to a general fund 
administered by the central committee, 
and receives aS many names of respond- 
ents as it is willing to be responsible for 
in the follow-up work. Three years ago 
a few committees made the venture with 
this new plan. The number of co-opera- 
tors has steadily increased, until to-day 
there are many more committees that have 
joined in the co-operative plan than have 
heretofore advertised singly. 

From the early days, when a single in- 
sertion in the Literary Digest cost $6, to 
the present-day cost of $126, the number 
of responses has continued to be satis- 
factory. The advertisement for this 
month, which appears in the March issues 
of the Literary Digest, the Country Gentle- 
man, and the Pathfinder, is as follows: 


“Where Do You Stand in Religion?” 
By Epwarp H. REEMAN 
and other liberal religious literature sent 
FREE 
Please address F. Everett, Room 3-D 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Since October, 3,784 applications for our 
literature have been received. ‘Thus the 
opportunity to receive our message is car- 
ried to all parts of the world. 

Local advertising, at times and in some 
localities, is still used, and is by no means 
te be discouraged where it proves its con- 
tinued usefulness. 

It has always been difficult to enlist the 
services of a sufficient number of women 
to meet the great opportunity at our door. 
Many say, “I do not know enough about 
it,” and others, “I do not like to write 
letters.” But if religion as we interpret 
our faith is of vital importance to us, we 
should through sympathy yearn to share 
it with others, though separated by miles 
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of distance, and rejoice to help them real- 
ize that they belong to a great company of 
like-minded men and women. This spirit 
overcomes the first consideration of diffi- 
culty. 

A helpful means of communication is 
found at the worker’s hand in our great 
storehouse of literature and our ever- 
growing Circulating Library. We come to 
greater appreciation of our vast mail sys- 
tem, by means of which thinking minds 
and yearning hearts the world over come 
to know one another and share the one 
great impulse toward truth which makes 
the whole world kin. 

The statistics tabulated each year in the 
Manual are, in the very nature of the 
work, quite meagre in comparison with 
the actual accomplishments. The results 
are far-reaching, and often beyond the 
knowledge even of the workers themselves. 
Among the isolated correspondents there 
are to be found some very thoughtful 
professional and business men and women 
of influence in their communities. They 
in turn are doing missionary work for 
the cause in passing the word on to their 
friends. Some have become Unitarian 
ministers. Some ministers remaining in’ 
their denominations are liberalizing their 
congregations. Some have joined the 
nearest Unitarian church. Others have 
become associate members of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. The contribu- 
tion of $250 to the co-operative adver- 
tising fund by the Association was more 
than recovered by the one-dollar fees from 
applicants who have become members. 
One correspondent recently sent a check 
for $50 and expressed the desire to become 
a life member of the Association. 

_Much more yet awaits to be done and 
calls for larger funds and more workers. 
It appears, however, we have now taken 
hold some ways up from “the little end 
of a big thing,” as Mr. Jones called it; and 
the yet-farther hold of the bigger-growing 
thing awaits only the more hands to 
take it and the more means to keep it. 
“The world is our country,” calling for 
this service; and “to do [this] good is 
our religion.” 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
branches will be held in Channing Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Monday, April 
7, 10.30 a.m. Subject, “The International 
Committee.” Louis C. Cornish, D.D., Secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, will speak on “Liberal Religion 
in Foreign Lands.’ Presiding officer, 
Mrs. Charles BF. St. John. 


To. quote from the Westford Alliance 
secretary’s letter: “If I wrote about the 
efforts and struggles of our little band of 
twenty, I might be quite lengthy. We are 
going to hold all-day meetings. Our morn- 
ings will be devoted to sewing for our 
Haster sale, and in the afternoon we have 
a religious meeting. Our Alliance has 
been the backbone and salvation of our 
church for many years, but now we are 
looking forward to considerable help from 
our Young People’s Religious Union re- 
cently formed.” Another evidence that 
“The Spirit of Youth in the Life of the 
Church is the Hope of the World.” 


The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of April 24, 1924 
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we THE HOME 


A Red Letter Day 
MARJORIB DILLON 


Mother called Grandma, and both seemed 
to be 

Oh, so excited—cried, 
see!” 

I dropped my dolly, and how I did fly 

Into the bedroom, and what did I spy? 


“Come here and 


Baby was there, sweet and pink as a rose, 

Trying to swallow his dear little toes. 

“Look !” exclaimed Grandma, while Mother 
cried: “Ruth! : 

What do you think? Baby’s cut his first 
tooth !” 


Hugh Porter’s Catch 
WINIFRED DAVIDSON 


“When are you going out in your fishing- 
boat again?” Hugh Porter asked his Por- 
tuguese friend, Manuel Soares. 

“Oh, some night soon if I can get ready, 
Hughie,” replied Manuel, smiling down at 
the boy beside him. 

“Can I help you?” 
know at once. : 

“No, I don't believe. Well, yes, maybe 
you can,” laughed Manuel. 

That was the way Hugh’s great adven- 
ture began. 

“While they worked, cleaning the ,little 
Wspero, oiling her engine and getting in 
the food supplies for a four-day trip, Hugh 
learned a great deal about Manuel’s busi- 
ness and his plans. 

“Do you always catch a boatload full 
of fish?’ he asked once. 

“No, Hughie.” Manuel shook his head 
thoughtfully before he explained that 
many times he had come home with so 
few fish that he had been poorer than 
when he started out. 

“That has happened three times now,” 
he added. 

“Poorer?” asked Hugh, not understand- 
ing. j 

“Yes. I must pay my bills for groceries, 
for the boat and for my family and for 
gasoline and for the repair of the net— 
and there you are. Grita and the children 
cannot have new coats and hats if we do 
not bring home a good load of fish this 
time.” 

“Manuel?” began the boy a little later. 

“Yes, Hughie.” 

“Do you ever take any one with you?” 

“T have my partner Joe.” 

“Would there be room for a boy like 
me?” 

“Yes. 
you go for so long as four days. 
maybe you would be afraid?’ 

Hugh laughed at these objections. 

“1 think I could help you,” he said. “I 
will ask my mother—I’m pretty sure she'll 
let me go. And anyway, I know it’s going 
to be a lot. of fun.” hr 

“Youll have to make yourself very 
small. There is no chance to run around 
on a little boat like the Espero.” 

The next night they started. It was 
clear and warm and seémed like a night 


Hugh wanted to 


But your mother would not let 
And 
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in early summer rather than in autumn. 
Somehow the stars. seemed very bright 
and close. Hugh thought as he lay on 
the -net, trying not to get in the way 
of big Joe, that this trip was going to be 
hardly more exciting than any of the 
many excursions he had made inside the 
harbor. 

They were outside now. The Pacific 
breathed heavily, but there were no waves 
breaking. The Espero chugged swiftly 
out from shore, where the lights had the 
appearance of washing up and down, It 
was hard to believe that at times the com- 
bined force of tide and winds was enough 
to make navigation very dangerous—eyven 
for the mighty government boats—to say 
nothing of such little craft as Manuel’s 
fishing-boat. 

They were all night and until ten 
o’clock next morning running out to the 
fishing-grounds. Hugh was glad to get 
up and help with the work of laying the 
net. The weather was still very calm 
and the sun was shining in a clear sky. 

Many other fishing-boats were seen 
scattered about over the waters, but there 
was no sign of catching any fish. Toward 
night some of the other boats drew in 
their nets and turned homeward. 

“Another bad time,” grumbled Joe. 

“We'll wait and see,” said Manuel. ‘I 
will not go home until I am sure.” 

The next morning there were only three 
other boats, and before evening they too 
had left the fishing-grounds. 

Manuel gave the order to draw in the 
net. 

“Are we going home?” asked Hugh. 

“No. We're going a little farther south,” 
explained Manuel. To Joe he added: 

“We'll try our luck off San Soledad. 
No danger this fine weather.” 

Joe mumbled some sort of protest under 
his breath, but he worked as hard as 
though he quite agreed with Manuel’s 
plan. 

They were alone now. Not another boat 
could they see in all that great blue 
water-meadow. About four o’clock they 
first saw fish. Then the work began in 
earnest, and so busy were all three of 
them that they had no thought of the 
weather. The sun went down on a bank 
of clouds piled in splendid colors—too 
bright and beautiful Manuel would have 
said, if he had not been working so hard. 


a Ae ee ee 
At Winter’s End 


Winter is by, 

Blue shines the sky, 
Primroses blow 

Where lay cold snow: 
Then why should I 

Sit still and sigh? 

—John Addington Symonds. 


Sentence Sermon © 


Go wake the seeds of good 
Asleep throughout the world. 
—Robert Browning. 
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There was a smile on his face, Hugh no- 
ticed. 

“This is going to be a big catch?” the 
boy managed to ask. 

Manuel nodded. 

The boat was rapidly filling with fish, 
when all three of them realized that the 
waves were rising. They had been com- 
ing and going, rolling under and past the 
Espero without any harm being done; 
now, suddenly, Joe dropped the lines in 
his hand and whirled the boat head on 
into the heavy sea that carried them high 
and far, and that swashed gallons of 
water into their little craft. 

Then Manuel gave the order to make 
for home. 

“Good thing you bought plenty of gas 
this time,” said Joe. “The tank was full, 
wasn’t it?” 

“put 
Manuel. 

They were running swiftly. Night came 
on quickly, and Hugh lay cramped into a 
corner beside the wheel where Manuel 
was steering. He watched with unblink- 
ing eyes for sight of the first light on 
shore, and at last made out the high 
gleam of Point Dolan, as they rose to the 
top of a wave. Night and darkness swal- 
lowed them as they fell into the next 
trough. Then swiftly came trouble. 

The-engine stopped. Manuel and Joe 
exchanged worried glances, as they ex- 
amined the tank of gasoline. 

“Leaked out!’ gasped Manuel. 

The full gale was now upon them and 
it took all their brawn to hoist the little 
sail. 

“Can you hold her?’ asked Manuel. 
Joe nodded and then groaned as his right 
arm went limp. 

“Broken, I guess,’ he said, still hang- 
ing on, and trying to steer with his other 
hand. 

Hugh leaped to his side and his two 
small hands did the work of Joe’s useless 
member. 

Manuel was ready to heave over all 
the fish in the boat, in response to Joe’s 
begging him to do so. 

“Oh, don’t, Manuel!” 
“We're almost home now!” 

The men looked up, There, as they rose 
to the top of the mountain of slate-colored 
water, they saw the shining of the high 
light on Dolan. : 

“Can you hold on?” shouted Manuel, 
above the tumult. 

Hugh shouted back, “I think I can!” 

On they raced before the storm. From 
one immense hill they tumbled into a 
great roaring hollow and then climbed up 
and up and up again, the raking wind tak- 
ing the breath out of their bodies. Hugh’s 
feet were buried beneath fish and the 
net; otherwise he could not have held 
his standing position. He and Joe braced 
themselves against each other as the 
Espero lunged on. 

Into the harbor they came at dawn. 
Joe dropped from sheer pain and weariness. 
Manuel’s hands were torn and bleeding 
from the fight he had made to keep the 
boat in the water. His wife and children 
and Hugh’s anxious mother were at the 


in all it would hold,” said 


cried Hugh. 
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landing when the Espero rolled in, her 
silver catch of fish shining in the stern. 
“You brought in a load—in all that 
weather?’ the crowd asked. “How could 
you do it?” 
“With Hughie helping—that was how,” 
explained Manuel. “If we hadn’t taken 


Hughie— Well, he was every bit as good 
an any man—the work he did on this 
trip.” {All rights reserved] 


The Surprise in the Sugar Bush 
ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 


“Some one has been taking the 
again !” 


Don looked at the sap-bucket and then 


sap 


at Dolly, and Dolly’s blue eyes grew 
bigger and bigger with surprise. She 


trotted over to the wooden bucket, hang- 
ing from the south side of the sugar-maple 
tree, and peered in. True! The sap was 
gone! 

“Q Don, what will Uncle Fred say?’ 
she asked anxiously. 

Don shook his head. “I don’t know. 
He says he can’t understand what happens 
to it. lLet’s look in this bucket.” He 
scampered to the next tree. 

The sun was warming up the crisp 
March air, and the sap trickled from 
the hole bored in the maple, through the 
wooden spout, into the bucket. 

Dolly clapped her hands. “O Don, this 
one is so full that it’s running over!” 

Drip, drip, drip! The sap from the 
overflowing bucket ran in little streams 
toward the ground. 

The children ran to another tree. The 
bucket there was filled to overflowing too. 
So was the next one. But the fourth 
bucket was empty ! 

“Isn't it queer?” 
takes that sap?” 

Dolly’s eyes were round with excite- 
ment. “If we could only catch the thief!” 
she whispered. 

“Let's try, Dolly!’ 
equaled his sister’s. 

Then they saw Zeke, Uncle Fred’s hired 
Iman, coming with the black farm-horses 
hitched to the blue sled. On the sled were 
the big tubs into which Zeke poured the 
sap from the buckets. _ The sled scrunched 
over the bare spots of muddy ground. It 
slipped easily over the snowdrifts, still 
remaining under the dark shadows of 
the trees. 

Don and Dolly ran as fast as they could 
toward Zeke. It was fun to ride on the 
bumping sled and watch Zeke as he col- 
lected sap. Sometimes where the ground 
was level he let them drive the horses! 

When they reached the sugar-house, Don 
and Dolly had quite forgotten the sugar- 
bush thief. Don worked hard helping 
Uncle Fred throw wood into the fire 
built in the stone arch underneath the 
evaporator where the sap was _ boiling. 
Dolly played housekeeping in the corner. 
She had dishes made of chips and bits of 
bark. 

Uncle Fred gave each of the children a 
drink of sap. 

“Tt tastes just like sweetened water!” 
Dolly cried. 

By the time they had eaten the lunch 


Don asked. “Who 


Don’s excitement 
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they had brought with them, the sap had 
boiled through the evaporator. It was 
now thick and syrupy and Uncle Fred 
ran it off into the sugar-pan. Thick, warm, 
sweet-smelling steam filled the sugar- 
house. 

Uncle Fred brought in a ten-quart pan 
filled with coarse snow, and poured some 
of the thick syrup over it. He gave the 
children little wooden paddles whittled 
from clean .wood, and they ate the 
“leather aprons,” as Uncle Fred called the 
spoonfuls of cooled syrup. 

When Zeke started out again to col- 
lect the next run of sap, Dolly remembered 
the sugar-bush mystery. 

‘Let's hurry on. ahead, Don,” she whis- 
pered, “and see if we can find out who 
takes the sap.” 

“It may be those Bramley boys,’ Don 
suggested, 

The sun sank low in the sky. The rills 
of water trickling down the banks began 
to skim over with a thin coating of ice. 
Don playfully threw a dead stick toward a 
pert bluebird, and Dolly stopped to dig a 
hole in a snowdrift with her red-mittened 
hand. Suddenly Don stopped and held up 
his finger. ‘Sh,’ he breathed. 

A faint shuffling noise came from be- 
hind a large maple tree. ‘Some one was 
scratching around the bucket ! 

“Tt’s the sugar thief!’ Don formed the 
words with his lips. 

Dolly clutched her brother’s leather 
jacket with both hands. Even Don’s 
heart went pit-a-pat, as he remembered 
that the Bramley boys were quite large. 

Both children tiptoed forward and 
peered around the tree. Yes, there cer- 
tainly was a thief! But he was not one 
of the Bramley boys,—not any boy at all! 
A chubby yearling black bear stood on 
his hind legs, tipping the bucket with his 
front paws, and drinking the sap ‘with 
great gulps of delight! 


The Weather Man 


The scientists who forecast the weather 
for the United States are rated like 
pupils in a school. Each of their many 
predictions is compared to the actual en- 
suing weather, and each time a weather 
man fails, down goes a poor mark against 
his record. The oncoming of winter, with 
its cold and snow, means an increased 
difficulty in weather prediction, because 
there are more storms to keep track of, 
and they move twice as fast as summer 
storms. Almost without warning, many 
a winter storm sweeps out of the Arctic 
and across the northern border with a 
velocity of from 600 to 900 miles a day. 
The weather bureau has advance warning 
only of those northern storms signaled 
by the Canadian stations at Medicine Hat 
and Prince Albert. If a weather man 
writes down “rain” on his chart as his 
prediction for an indicated day, then 
that day must show precipitation for at 
least one-hundredth of an inch. If he re- 
cords “probable showers,” and actual 
winds fail to blow, bis mark is a failure. 
In spite of all their handicaps, records 
show that eighty-eight per cent. of the 
time the weather men are right in their 
forecasts. 
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The Magnolia 
REBECCA HELMAN 


The lovely Magnolia is blooming again 
To tell us the time of year, 
And each wagging head with its bonneted 
face 
Is shouting for all to hear: 


“Come out, little boy!’ or “Come out, 
little girl! ‘ 
Come out, oh, do not delay! 
For we are all ready—our bonnets are 
pink— - ; 
All ready for any fine play. 


“Oh! why do you tarry and why do you 
stay? 
The Springtime was made for pure joy. 
Come out, little girl! put your bonnet on. 
too! 7 
Come out to us, little frail boy !” 


There Are No Bad Boys 


Miss Olive M. Jones, president of the 
National Education Association, and prin- 
cipal of a boys’ probationary school in 
New York City, deals each year with thou- 
sands of delinquent boys. Her cheering 
verdict in regard to them is: “There are 
no bad boys in the world. There are mis- 
placed boys, misunderstood boys, and boys 
who. are unfortunate in their environ- 
ment.” 


Harnessing the River Jordan 


After careful surveys, an electrical cor- 
poration has chosen a site, three miles 
south of the Sea of Galilee, on which it 
plans to erect a large plant, install tur- 
bines, and harness the river Jordan to 
the electrical uses of all Palestine. 
Jerusalem will have a sanitary system, a 
lighting plant, and trolley lines. Great 
areas of land now unproductive will be 
opened up to profitable agriculture. Al- 
ready in some parts of Palestine orange- 
growing has developed to such a degree 
that the industry is represented by a 
yearly shipment of one million cases. 


Scientific methods have replaced primi-_ 


tive, age-old ways. Tractors, motor 
pumps, and irrigation wells are recog- 
nized assets. Though the farms along the 
coast are most highly developed, yet far- 
ther and farther inland, hills are being 
terraced to produce’ crops of lemons, 
grapes, apples, olives, and grains. In the 
more arid regions, bee-raising is becoming 
a scientific and remunerative industry. 


England Honors 
Animal War Heroes 


The English Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has raised 
over £2,000 to be used to erect near 
Hyde Park Corner, London, an “animals’ 
cenotaph,” as a fitting memorial to those 
countless birds, beasts, and fishes which, 
no less than men, gave their lives in the 
World War, in the service of the Hmpire. 
Horses, dogs, cats, camels, reindeer, ele- 
phants, and oxen played their necessary 
and heroic parts. Pigeons were swift and 
unerring messengers. Small birds and 
mice were sacrificed to warn troops of the 
deadly poison gas. Goldfish found their 
use in testing water in gas helmets. — 
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A Wider Field for The Christian Register 


Unitarians form National Committee to place paper in libraries 
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J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 
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Chairman of the National Library Committee of THn CHRISTIAN RnuGistTpr 


T IS GENERALLY recognized that in 
the great new awakening of interest in 
Liberal Religion known as the Modernist 
Movement, which’ is sweeping over this 
country and far beyond, THE CHRISTIAN 
Reeister has been the clearest, strongest, 
and most courageous public voice. ‘ 
This paper has also taken a vigorous 
and conspicuous part in exposing and op- 
posing the nation-wide plans of that large 
body of ultraconservative religious leaders, 
known as fundamentalists, who are fanati- 
cally endeavoring to cripple the education 
of the nation by preventing the teaching 
of evolution in our schools and colleges. 
This acknowledged leadership of THE 


Cristian Recister in movements so im- 


portant and so widespread, is a strong rea- 


son for extending its circulation as far 


-as possible at the present time. 


Many 
persons have thought so, and have joined 
in a most important movement. 

The reader will recall that at the great 
Unitarian gathering held in New Haven 
in September a strong feeling’ was ex- 
pressed that in no possible way could we 
do more to present our Unitarian thought 
to the American people, in a form to at- 
tract wide public attention, than by plac- 
ing THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER in all the 
important public libraries and reading- 
rooms of the country. 

After careful consideration of the sub- 
ject and much consultation with church 
leaders and with practical librarians, it 


' has been decided, with the approbation 


3 


_ 


of THE Reeister itself, to start at once a 
national movement to bring about this 
desirable end, and to put it in charge of 
a strong body of leading Unitarians, to 
be known as the National Library Com- 
mittee of THe CHRISTIAN ReeisteR. Such 
a committee, consisting of well-known, 
loyal, and honored representatives of our 
faith, living in all parts of the country, has 
already been formed. Their names were 
published in Tur Reecrster of last week. 

It ought to be known that throughout 
the year scores of letters come to the 
Hditor and Circulation Department show- 
ing that there is a real demand for THE 
CHRISTIAN Reerster in the public libraries 
of the country. It is a fact that such 
libraries generally are not permitted to 
subscribe for religious publications, so the 
paper must be supplied through other 
channels. ; 

Nor does the need stop with libraries. 
The helpful influence of this representa- 
tive organ of Liberal Religion should be 
extended to hospitals and to charitable 
and philanthropical institutions of various 
kinds.” The files of the office of publica- 
tion contain many appealing letters which 
show that it is much desired in such 
places. 

From time to time in the past, broad- 
minded persons have individually taken 
upon themselves to provide subscriptions 
to meet, in some degree, these demands. 


. 


It is very pleasing to the Trustees 
and the Editor of Tor CHRisTIAN RrE@- 
ister that the idea-of placing the 
paper in libraries and reading-rooms 
throughout the country had its origin 
in the minds of friends and fellow- 
Unitarians, and not in the office of 
the paper! They, not we, have started 
it. It is a fine enterprise which will 
be carried through by those who know, 
as intelligent and devoted readers, - 
that the living word in these quicken- 
ing pages week after week will do ~ 
incalculable good for the spread of 
enlightened and vivifying religion in 
a time of confusion in many minds 
and of a deep desire for spiritual lead- 
ing. We make hearty and grateful ac- 
knowledgment for the generous support 
of all persons who loye their faith 
so deeply and gladly that they will 
find warm satisfaction in sharing it 
with others in probably the most ef- 
fectual way open to us for the preach- 
ing of our wonderful faith. The word 
of life in the library! How excellent 
is this means of telling the world our 
gospel ! 


- In not a few instances these subscriptions 


still continue. In other cases, however, 
THE CHRISTIAN Recister is not being made 
available to these prospective and waiting 
readers, aggregating many thousands. 

And not alone in this, country. It is 
our earnest belief that the influence of 
Tuer REGISTER, aS a living representative 
of modern Christianity in its most free, 
progressive and vital form, ought not to 
be limited. ‘Therefore it is the purpose 
of the National Library Committee to 
extend its work beyond America, and 
place THe Re@isteR in every important 
public library and reading-room in the 
English-speaking world. This is a large 
and worth-while undertaking. Unitarians 
will be equal to it. Our churches and 
our loyal men and women will be glad 
for this splendid opportunity to spread 
our gospel beyond our own land. 

Some years ago, in returning from one 
of his visits to India, the present writer 
brought back with him requests from 
nearly a hundred libraries and reading- 
rooms there for our two English Unitarian 
weeklies—the Inquirer and the Christian 
Life, and a still larger number of requests 
for a representative Unitarian paper from 
America. This shows how wide open 
is the door for THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
in India. In Japan, too, in China, in Ceylon, 
in the Philippines, and indeed in the whole 
Orient, the paper will be welcome. If we 
can keep it for ten years in all the leading 
public reading-rooms and libraries in these 
countries which are so rapidly rising to 
influence in the world, it will be a service 
to Liberal Religion, and to the higher 


spiritual interests of all thosé lands, which 
cannot be overestimated. 

It is estimated that there are at least 
2,000 libraries and reading-rooms in this 
country in which this representative 
organ of Unitarian Christianity should be 
placed. There are also fully 1,000 such 
libraries in Great Britain and her domin- 
ions, on the Continent of Europe, and in 
the Orient. 

All readers of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
and all persons in this country who are 
interested in the spread of Liberal Reli- 
gion are earnestly invited to co-operate 
with the National Library Committee in 
the important work which they are under- 
taking. “Further information as to the 
Committee’s plans will be given in these 
columns soon. 


Brooklyn Church in Project 
for Week-Day Instruction 


The original plan of week-day classes 
in religious instruction at the Church of 
the Saviour (Unitarian), Brooklyn, N.Y., 
has now become a community project. 
The investigation of conditions in the 
neighborhood just north of the church, 
made by Miss Leone McLean, disclosed the ° 
following facts: five per cent. of the chil- 
dren Protestant, a high percentage of 
juvenile crime, an effort on the part of 
the Catholic priests to give religious in- 
struction during the week to the children 
of their own families, and a desire on the 
part of school authorities that religious in- 
struction be provided for Protestant chil- 
dren in a near-by church. 

In view of this situation the plan for 
classes in religious education at the 
Church of the Saviour was given up in 
order that ‘a suggestion might be made 
to the Protestant ministers of Brooklyn 
Heights for a community school under the 
auspices of these ministers, in accordance 
with the city plan for week-day schools 
of religious edueation fostered by the 
Brooklyn Federation of Churches. The 
suggestion evoked a hearty response from 
the ministers, with the immediate appoint- 
ment of a committee, composed of Dr. 
Thomas W. Dayidson, minister of the Re- 
formed Church on the Heights, Leone 
McLean, Superintendent of Religious Edu- 
cation of the Church of the Saviour, and 
Dr. Schauffler, Director of Religious Edu- 
eation in the First Presbyterian Church, 
to make plans for the opening of a week- 
day school for religious education on the 
Heights next autumn. 

Informal classes for religious instruc- 
tion with public-school teachers as volun- 
teer instructors have been started with a 
very encouraging attendance of children ; 
investigations are being made as to oppor- 
tunities for similar work at the opposite 
end of the Heights; and plans are under 
way for the curriculum which is to be 
used in the autumn when the week-day 
school for religion opens. 
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Union of Churches in Pasadena 


Rev. Bradford Leavitt will be minister 
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Consolidation of the Neighborhood 
Church and the Unitarian church in 
Pasadena, Calif., was effected at a joint 


meeting of the two congregations held 
March 2. The official name of the new 
organization will be the Union Liberal 
Church of Pasadena.- Rey. Bradford 
Leavitt, who has had charge of joint 
services of the congregations for the last 
five months, will be the minister. The 
union church will make use of the Neigh- 
borhood Church plant, and will be known 
commonly as the Neighborhood Church. 

Hiram W. Wadsworth, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the city of Pasa- 
dena, presided at the joint conference of 
the congregations. Brief talks were made 
by Dr. Robert A. Millikan, Nobel Prize 
winner in science, who has been very ac- 
tive in the project, Carl C. Thomas, W. L. 
Blair, James 8. Bennett, George S. Parker, 
W. Howard Clapp, Mrs. Maynard Force 
Thayer, Clifford B. Clapp, Dr. C. D. Lock- 
wood, Roy C. Davis, Dr. E. M. Harris, 
J. H. Henry, and Mr. Leavitt. The new 
constitution and by-laws were read by 
Paul Washburn and a committee report 
on the plan was read by Elton G. 
Cushman. 

Then the two congregations met sepa- 
rately to vote on the plan. On the first 
yote, favorable action was unanimous. 
The separate meetings were presided over 
‘by Carl C. Thomas, chairman of the board 
of trustees of the Neighborhood Church, 
and W. lL. Blair, chairman of the board 
of the Unitarian church. Members of the 
boards of the two churches who are 
named as trustees of the new church for 
the first year are Carl C. Thomas, Robert 
Riddell, Dr. Thomas C. Austin, Roy C. 
Davis, J. H. Henry, Dr. C. D. Lockwood, 
Mrs. Revel English, Dr. Robert A. Milli- 
kan, John R. Bragdon, Mrs. Arthur G. 
Bennett, W. L. Blair, Hiram W. Wads- 
worth, Elton G. Cushman, W. H. Wills, 
Mrs. E. M. Mumford, Mrs. Alma P. West, 
W. H. Clapp, BE. C. Barrett, and C. B. 
Clapp. 

The constitution of the new church pro- 
vides that the official name shall be the 
Union Liberal Church of Pasadena, to be 
commonly known as the Neighborhood 
Church, and that official announcements, 
unless otherwise directed by the board of 
trustees, shall state that “this is an un- 
sectarian church, a union of Congrega- 
tionalists, Unitarians, Episcopalians, and 
other Christians.” Other fundamental 
provisions of the constitution are as 
follows: 

“The bond of union or adequate state- 
ment of faith shall be: ‘In the love of 
truth and in the spirit of Jesus Christ we 
unite for the worship of God and the 
service of man.’ 

“Membership shall not be conditioned 
on acceptance of any sectarian creed or 
dogma, nor shall joining this church be 
regarded as relinquishing or severing any 
denominational preference or membership. 

“The church as such will belong to no 
one denomination, but may contribute 


through its individual members to several. 
To that end members shall be privileged 
when filling out their pledge cards to 
designate thereon what national denomi- 
national agency, if any, they wish to aid.” 

The new church will affiliate with the 
American Unitarian Association and will 
use the Unitarian Hymn and Tune Book. 
Its Sunday-school, which has a member- 
ship of 200, will use the Beacon Course of 
lessons. : 

Negotiations for a merger of the two 
churches have been carried on for several 
months. Details were worked out by a 
subcommittee, consisting of Mr. Thomas, 
Mr. Davis, Mr. Cushman, and Mr. Wash- 
burn, with the assistance of James S. 
Bennett, who is attending to the legal ar- 
rangements for the consolidation. 

The Neighborhood Church, or, as it is 
officially known, the West Side Congre- 
gational Church, was the first Congre- 
gational church organized in Pasadena. 
It first met in an old schoolhouse, and has 
occupied its present edifice since 1886. 
Among its ministers have been Dr. R. R. 
Meredith, the successor of Henry Ward 
Beecher; Dr. L. Potter Hitchcock, Dr. 
John R. Crosser, and Dr. John Murdoch. 
Several years ago it adopted unofficially 
the name “Neighborhood,” and has for 
some time operated as an interdenomina- 


‘tional church, filling an important place 


as the only church in the large southwest 
residential district. Its Sunday-school, 
under the superintendeney of Mrs. Thayer 
and Miss Alice Markham, has been espe- 
cially strong and successful. The plant, 
consisting of church building, parish 
house, and manse, is free from debt. 

The Unitarian. church was organized 
two years ago in a small building on Men- 
tor Avenue. Rey. Bradford Leavitt, for- 
merly minister of All Souls Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and the First Unitarian 
Church of San Francisco, Calif., was 
called to its ministry. Under his leader- 
ship the Unitarian group quickly gained 
strength, soon outgrew its original meet- 
ing-place, and was. planning to build. 
Last summer, Mr. Leavitt was invited to 
supply the pulpit of the Neighborhood 
Church. The joint services which fol- 
lowed resulted in the organic union of the 
two churches. 


Rev. Edward Green 


None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise. 


Edward Green, born at Haverhill, Mass., 
July 19, 1850, died at Exeter, N.H., March 
9, 1924. He was graduated from Brown 
University in 1877 and from the Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Rochester, N.Y., in 1880. 
In 1885 he was admitted to the Unitarian 
Fellowship on the recommendation of 
Prof. C. C. Everett of Harvard University, 
Rey. Brooke Herford of Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass., and Rey. H. B. 
Willson of Salem, Mass., the Fellowship 
Committee. Ae 

His successive pastorates were at New- 
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port, N.H., 1886-89; Petersham, Mass., 
1889-97; and Exeter, N.H., 1897-1920. 
Only at his urgent request was his resig- 
nation accepted by the Hxeter church. 
He was made pastor emeritus, and con- 
tinued to live in Exeter, where both he 
and Mrs. Green were greatly beloved. 
Without children of their own, Mr. and 
Mrs. Green opened their home to nephews 
and nieces, affording them opportunities 
for education not otherwise possible. ” ; 

Mr. Green was for many years chaplain 
of the Masonic Lodge, Secretary of the 
Relief Society, and member of the School 
Board. Esteemed as faithful in his min- 
istry, he was equally esteemed for the 
quality of his citizenship. 


And thus he bore without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman. 


“It Is Not ‘Cold’ ” 


“Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, who served 
as a kind of Paul Revere to spread alarm 
among Modernists when the Fundamen- 
talists first organized for militancy, edits 
THE CHRISTIAN Register. It is Unita- 
rian, but not ‘cold.’” So writes Rollin 
Lynde Hartt in the March World’s Work, 
continuing his impartial “reporter’s” ac 
count of the present controversy, this time 
under title of “Modernism and the Coming 
Reformation.” He adds: 

“Week by week, Dr. Dieffenbach calls 
upon Modernists to’speak out. More than 
once he has called upon them by name. 
With remarkable rapidity he is getting 
results. ‘What the churches need is a 
genuine completion of the Reformation,’ 
he argues. He wants it to come now.” 


Ministers in “Jeremiah” 


The five-act Biblical play “Jeremiah” 
given successfully two years ago in Bos- | 
ton, Mass., with a cast of leading min- 
isters, and again last summer in the 
Greek theatre at Berkeley, Calif., is to 
have a grand revival at Tremont Temple, 
Boston, April 7, afternoon and evening. 
Rey. Abbot Peterson will again assume the 
réle of the great king Nebuchadnezzar, 
in which character he made such an im- 
pression at the National Theatre. Rey. 
Thomas Van Ness of the Second Church, 
Brookline, will be seen in an important 
part, as will several other Unitarian min- 
isters of Greater Boston. The play has 
now had five successful performances, 
each time with a cast of ministers repre- 
senting all communions. Clergymen have 
proved their ability to assume dramatie 
characters and their power of Biblical 
interpretation on the stage. The coach of 
“Jeremiah,” who has now trained groups 
of ministers in the East and in California, 
says he prefers them to such professionals 
as have no vital interest in the Bible and 
its religious truths. “Jeremiah” has al- 
ready done a great work in getting men 
of doctrinal extremes together in a 
friendly way to co-operate in an important 
religious event. Tickets for the Tremont 
Temple performance are now on sale, and 
ticket orders are in the hands of*all min- 
isters of Greater Boston. 
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Dr. David Starr Jordan 
Speaks at Redlands Mission 


_ “The Modernist’s Viewpoint on Vital 
Issues of To-day” was the topic treated 
by Dr. David Starr Jordan, Rey. E. Bur- 
dette Backus, and Rev. Howard B. Bard 
at the Institute of Religion,—which was 
in the nature of a mission,—held in Unity 
Church, Redlands, Calif., March 2-7. The 
total attendance at the six meetings was 
1,140, or an average of 190 at each meeting: 

Dr. Jordan gave two addresses— 
“Science and Religion” and “Darwinism 
To-day.” Mr. Backus spoke twice—‘What 
Shall I Do to be Saved?” and “Where 

is the Seat of Authority in Religion?” 
The last two addresses were given by Mr. 
Bard—“Jesus, the Man Himself” and ‘The 

Application of Jesus’ Message To-day.” 
Many questions were offered and all sat- 
isfactorily answered either by one of the 
speakers or by the local minister, Rev. 
Edward H. Brenan, who presided each 
evening. 

Miss Irene Rode of Berkeley, Calif., 
directed the congregational singing and 

_ had charge of the Young People’s Chorus 
*Choir. In addition there was _ special 
music each evening. The Laymen’s League 

_ Mission Hymnal was used. The League 
has presented 150 copies of this hymnal 
to the Pacific Coast Conference for use at 
its missions. 

On Tuesday, March 4, at an Alliance 
luncheon an address was given by Dr. 
Aurelia Reinhardt, president of Mills Col- 
lege, on “Liberal Christianity in the Life 
of the Student.” This Alliance gathering, 
as well as practically all the other meet- 
ings, was attended by delegations from Los 
Angeles, Santa Ana, Long Beach, Holly- 
wood, Riverside, and San Bernardino. On 
one evening twenty members of the Long 
Beach church motored seventy miles each 
way to attend. Another time eight mem- 
bers of the Hollywood church made the 
“pilgrimage,” which involved about 150 
miles of ‘driving. 

All of the expenses of the Institute, in- 
cluding the field secretary’s, were paid by 
Redlands, Los Angeles, San Diego, Long 
Beach, Hollywood, and Santa Ana (per- 
sonally by the minister). One of the. ob- 
jects of these meetings was to undertake 
a real co-operative enterprise by the 
churches of Southern California, and this 
was to a very great extent realized. 

At the. social gathering which followed 
the last meeting, a dozen slides of famous 
Unitarians past and present were shown. 
These slides were taken from the Laymen’s 
League lecture, ‘“‘The Church in the Hearts 
of Men.” There were two solos by Miss 
Rode and two selections by the Y. M. C. A. 
Quartette. Many strangers who had been 
in regular attendance at all the meetings 
were greeted. 


Of results, a report from Field Secre- | 


tary Carl B. Wetherell says: “We believe 
that a better understanding of the mod- 
ernist point of view now exists in a 
community which is particularly orthodox. 
We feel confident that these meetings 
brought inspiration, courage, and joy to 
the small but faithful group of workers 
in our church. Many inquiries were made 
regarding the Unitarian message from per- 
sons ‘who never knew.’ Several people 
ks who were “lost” from church membership 
\ : 
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and attendance seemed to have their inter- 
ests revived. One particularly interest- 
ing thing was the large number of men in 
attendance at every meeting. The young 
people responded to anything they were 
called upon to do. Of course, the women 
did the largest share of the work—and we 
cannot close without speaking a sincere 
word of praise and gratitude for the un- 
tiring efforts of the minister and his en- 
ergetic wife—Mr. and Mrs. Brenan. 
“Altogether the meetings were exceed- 
ingly well worth while. We must experi- 
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ment if we are to get anywhere in making 
our position clear. More of romance and 
adventure and less of staid complacency. 
A report of the mission in Fresno, March 
16-23, will follow.” 


Notice to Readers 


This number of Tur ReeistEerR is devoted 
in large part to the celebration of the 
birthday anniversary of Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, and in consequence much hews is 
held for forthcoming issues. 


EASTER SERVICE 


THE FESTIVAL OF SPRING AND ETERNAL LIFE 


This service has proven the most popular of those we issue for Easter. 


By slight 


changes it can be made into a short, simple service, or into an elaborate, lengthy affair. 
Price $0.06 each; $6.00 per 100 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 
299 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO 
105 So. Dearborn Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
612 Phelan Bldg. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 

We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


‘THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 


Meet every demand and fatty eatiay every. 
wish. They have become the great National ~ 


| favorites. 


In buying be sure to get the White | 


House brand bearing the picture of the: White 


House at Washington. 


The White 


peathage keeps all goodness in, all: ad 


‘None better at any price’™ 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal Coffee Roasters 


BOSTON—CHIt 
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All Souls Inaugurates 
Noon Lenten Services 


Unusual denominational interest at- 
taches to the inauguration in New York 
City of a series of mid-day Lenten ser- 
vices in All Souls Unitarian Church, of 
which Dr. Minot Simons is minister. 
Ministers who have already addressed 
these meetings are: Rey. Nelson J. 
Springer, Rev. Leon R. Land, Dr. Jabez 
TT, Sunderland, Rey. Arthur H. Coar, Rev. 
John Herman Randall, ‘Rey. Frederic H. 
Kent. ; 

Speakers at forthcoming services will 
be: March 27, Rev. Oscar B. Hawes; 
March 28, Rey. Walter Reid Hunt; March 
81, Rev. Charles F. Potter; April 1, Rev. 
John Howland Lathrop; April 2, Rey. 
John Haynes Holmes; April 3, Rey. Alson 
H. Robinson; April 4, Rey. Hilary G. 
Richardson; April 7, Rev. Joseph P. Mac- 
Carthy; April 8, Charles H. Lyttle; 
April 9, Dr. Simons; April 10, Mr. 
Springer; April 11, Rev. George MacKay ; 
April 14, Mr. Hunt; April 15, Rey. Vin- 
cent B. Silliman; April 16, Dr. Simons; 
April 17, Rey. Edgar S. Wiers. 


Fruit and Flower Mission 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


At a recent meeting of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches it was suggested 
that the Fruit and Flower Mission ask 
THE CHRISTIAN ReEGISTER through its col- 
umns to give a wide publicity to the meth- 
ods of operation of the Mission so that 
its work during the coming summer might 
be more effective and more extensive than 
ever. Many persons do not realize that 
the Flower Mission is a channel through 
which they can send surplus fruit, vege- 
tables, and flowers to the “shut-ins” and 
sick persons in the hot city, who are eager 
and hungry for them. 

For example, windfalls are often left 
to spoil beneath the trees; yet with very 
little effort they can be gathered into a 
burlap bag and, with one of the Mission 
tags attached, transported by the rail- 
roads free of charge to Boston. This sug- 
gestion applies also to surplus vegetables. 
Flowers should be packed in hampers 
which the Mission will supply. 

We have had generous help in the past. 
May we not count on even more co-opera- 
tion this year? 

The distributing stations are at 


Bulfinch Place Church, 
North End Union, 

Robert Gould Shaw House, 
South Bay Union. 


All inquiries about the work should be 

- addressed to the secretary, Mrs. Thomas 

J. Homer, 4 Linwood Square, Roxbury, 
Mass. 


Preachers at King’s Chapel 


The preaching mission at King’s Chapel 
during the week beginning March 31 will 
commence as usual with an organ recital 
at 12.15 p.m. on Monday, with Mr. Robin- 
son at the organ. The visiting preacher 
for the mid-day services April 1, 2, and 
3 will be Dean Lee §8. McCollester of 
Crane Theological School, Tufts College. 
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At the vesper service, Wednesday, April 2, 
the address will be given by Rey. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson, editor of the Wayside 
Pulpit, and compiler of “The Living 
Word.” ‘The address at the Friday mid- 
day service, April 4, will be given by 
Dr. James Hardy Ropes, Hollis Professor 
of Divinity and Dean in Charge of Uni- 
versity Extension, Harvard University. 


Old Beliefs and New Day 


Four Sunday evening mass-meetings in 
the First Church in Boston, Mass., and 
in the First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Mass., arranged by the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, are being devoted to a 
consideration of the larger meaning of the 
old beliefs and of what may take their 
place in the religion of the future. Dr. 
Charles Edwards Park, Rey. Miles Han- 
son, Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany, and Rev. 
Adelbert L. Hudson are the speakers. 

The schedule at the First Chureh, Bos- 
ton, follows: March 23, “The Triumph of 
the Kingdom of God,” Dr. Park; March 
30, “The Place of the Bible in the Eyolu- 
tion of Mankind,’ Mr. Hudson; April 6, 
“Immortality,” Dr. Rihbany; April 18, 
“The Holy Spirit Incarnate,” Mr. Hanson. 
Hach minister discussed the same topic 
at Dorchester. Mr. Hanson spoke March 
23, Dr. Rihbany is scheduled for March 
30, .Dr. Park for April 6, and Mr. Hudson 
for April 18. 


Ministers to Honor Dr. Dole 


The fiftieth anniversary of the ordina- 
tion of Dr. Charles F. Dole will be com- 
memorated by the Ministerial Union at its 
regular monthly meeting, Monday, March 
31, at 11 a.m., in Channing Hall, Boston, 
Mass. Three of the “boys” who grew up 
under the ministry of Dr. Dole and then 
became Unitarian ministers will speak: 
Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, Rev. 
BHugene R. Shippen, and Rey. Abbot Peter- 
son. The principal address will be given 
by Dr. Dole himself. 


The Register “Frank and Fair” 


The Presbyterian, consistent exponent 
of the fundamentalist position in the Pres- 
byterian Church, gives THE REGISTER 
eredit for being ‘frank and fair in its 
methods.” Says this journal editorially : 

“THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, a Unitarian 
organ, while a full-fledged denier” of the 
fundamentalist faith, “is frank and fair 
in its methods. It makes a bold and able 
defense and propagation of its position and 
that of those who are in accord with it, 
but it never attempts to impose its views 
on others by injecting itself into other 
organizations. It igs Unitarian and for 
the Unitarian stands. The difference be- 
tween this body and the evangelicals is 
one of an open, fair debate.” Following 
which statement, a portion of an editorial 
in THe Reeister, “Spirit and Life,” is re- 
printed. 


The list of churches that observed Lay- 
men’s Sunday on December 9 or some 
other Sunday of the 1923-24 church year 
has now grown to 185,—the largest since 
this observance was instituted by the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, 
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Parley on Proposed Debate - 
Benefits Church and League 


A proposed debate on evolution between 
B. F. Swartz, religious secretary of the 
Erie, Pa., Y. M. C. A., and Rey. Charles J. 
Dutton, minister of the Erie Unitarian 
church, although at this writing not likely 
to be scheduled, has nevertheless borne 
fruit, according to a report from William 
Heilman, secretary of the Erie Chapter of 
the Laymen’s League. The challenge was 
issued through David H. Scull, president 
of the chapter, and the exchange of news- 
paper interviews that followed have at- 
tracted thinking people to the progress of 
liberal religion, Mr. Heilman says. Church 
attendance has increased; the member- 
ship of the League chapter has grown, 
with a corresponding growth in enthusi- 
asm. 

The chapter is giving a free showing of 
the film “Evolution,” in the largest audi- 
torium of the city. At the request of the 
chapter, Mr. Dutton is preparing a series 
of three popular lectures on evolution. A 
series of six sermons by Mr. Dutton is 
treating the evolution of religious and 
ethical ideas through the ages, ending with - 
a sermon on “The Evolution of the Ideas 
and Programs of Liberal Religion.” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. 
week. 


Watch these columns each 
Rate card furnished on request. 


FOR SALE 


HIBBERT JOURNAL FOR SALE. Unbound 
copies in good condition. Numbers 2-8, 18—36, 
38-55, 58-61, 63. Rey. ALBERT MoBBs, War- 
wick, Mass. 

a 


POSITION WANTED 


COMPANION TO LADY, a competent household 
manager. Very efficient in fine sewing, knitting, 
and embroidering. No objection to travel. 
Apply C-62, CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR. 


COMPANION TO LADY or semi-invalid. _Chap- 
eron in Girls’ School. Managing housekeeper 
where one maid is kept, and care of children. 
Sew, mend, good shopper. Willing to travel. 
Excellent references. C-59, CHRISTIAN RnGIS- 
TER. 
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EGGS—FOR SALE 


ABSOLUTELY FRESH EGGS, sent by parcel 
post, and guaranteed to arrive in perfect con- 
dition, Market prices—reasonable. Address 
UNITARIAN ParsonaGcn, P. O. Box 427, Med- 
field, Mass. 

SS SS SS ee 


TOURS 


EUROPEAN TRIP, June 28 to September 1. 
Paris, Nice, Genoa, Rome, Naples, Florence, 
Venice, Milan, Lucerne, Jungfrau, Basel, Strass- 
bourg, Brussels, Antwerp, London, ete. Write for 
folder and information. Hmnry Epwarp Rom- 
PHL, Joliet, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FANCY PURE MAPLE SYRUP, $2.50. Soft 
Sugar for sandwiches, 10-lb. pail, $3.20; 20- 
Ib. pail, $6.00. P.P.. C.0O.D. Satisfaction or 
money refunded. O. H. Jackson, Westford, Vt. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere, STAINLESS PrRopucts 
SaLps Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


+} 
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Alliance Greets Bishop Ferenez 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women sent 
greetings from the national headquarters 
in Boston, Mass., to Bishop Joseph Ferencz 
in honor of his ninetieth birthday, in 
addition to the messages already noted 
in another issue of THe Recistrr. The 


Alliance also forwarded him a gift of’ 


money amounting to $25. 


Recruiting the Ministry 


Perey W. Gardner, chairman of the 
Laymen’s League committee on recruiting 
the ministry, has organized three sub- 
committees to deal respectively with min- 
isterial compensation, publications, and 
recruiting students. Communications on 
any of these subjects may be sent to Mr. 
Gardner at 403 Turks Head Building, 

_ Providence, or to the secretary of the 
general committee, Prof. Fred W. Merri- 
field, 5626 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago. 


Mr. LeFevre to Meadville 


Rey. DuBois LeFevre, who resigned from 
the ministry of the Church of Our Father 
(Unitarian) in Newburgh, N.Y., in Jan- 
uary, will take up his work as minister 
of the Independent Congregational Church 
in Meadville, Pa.. May 1. In the mean- 
time, the church at Meadville is being 
supplied by faculty members of the Mead- 
yille Theological School and by ministers 
of near-by churches. 


Iowa Minister on “Brotherhood” 


A series of sermons on twentieth-cen- 
tury religion as applied to every-day living 
were recently given by Rey. Carlyle Sum- 
merbell of the Unitarian church in Keokuk, 
Ia. The series dealt with the application 
of the brotherhood of man to actual living 
conditions, under these titles: ‘“Brother- 
hood of Man Applied to Business,” 
“Brotherhood of Man Applied to Present- 
Day Politics,” “Brotherhood of Man Ap- 
plied to Our Defective Classes,” “Brother- 
hood of Man Applied to Personal Living.” 


Social Service Council Conference 


The Social Service Couycil of The Alli- 
ance is to hold a Conference at 25 Bea- 
con Street, Channing Hall, on Thursday, 
April 3, at 10.30 o’clock. Speakers: Rey. 
Arthur T, Brown of Wollaston, “Who is 
my Neighbor’; Mrs. Arthur T. Brown, 
“The First Step in being a Good Neigh- 
bor.” All interested are invited. 


An adult class has been 
organized since the preaching mission 
conducted by Dr. William UL. Sullivan. 
Discussion of “Some Aspects of Modern- 
ism” is led by Professor Knickerbocker of 
Syracuse University, and deals with the 
emotional side of religion. The class has 
an average attendance above fifty. An- 
other discussion group is contemplated, to 
deal with the problems of religion from 
the intellectual side. H. W. Jordan and 
Prof. Sidman Poole are-the proposed 
leaders. 


Syracuse, N.Y- 
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They Apply for Fellowship 


Rey. Paul W. Chapman of Philadelphia, 
Pa., Alden 8. Cook of Meadville, Pa., and 
Hubert Wright of Hackensack, N.J., have 
severally made application to the Middle 
States Fellowship Committee for admis- 
sion to fellowship. Reuben 8. Barrow has 
made application to the same committee 
for readmission into the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship. 

CLEVELAND, OHt0.—Unity Club of the 
First Unitarian Church has heard talks 
on widely varied subjects: S. B. Mathew- 
son of Antioch College on “Experiences 
in the Coal Mines”; Judge Bradley Hull 
on “The Court’; Paul Wilcox, assistant 
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city 
“The 


of East Cleveland on 
City Manager Plan’; John GC. 
Lincoln on “fhe Meaning of Free In- 
dustry”; Henry Keler on “Travels in 
Spain,” illustrated with his own sketches; 
and Thomas White on “India.” 


manager 


Suaron, Mass.—The First Baptist 
Church, the First Congregational Church, 
and the First Congregational Parish 
Chureh (Unitarian) are co-operating in a 
series of monthly union vesper services. 
The large attendance at the meetings is 
sufficient to take care of the expense in- 
volved, and the meetings are resulting in 
an increased spirit of friendliness among 
the people of the community. 


The National Library Committee 
of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


calls your attention to the following letter, typical 
of many received by THE REGISTER: 


“‘As Librarian at 


, | would like 


to call your attention to the fact that 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER is frequently 
asked for, but for some time past has not been 
received here, although publications of other 
denominations are on file. These subscriptions 
are donated by interested members of various 


churches represented. 


I thought you would 


be interested to know of this condition.” 


Cther denominations appreciate the value—both 
given and received—of placing their publications 
where the public may read them. “Your Committee 
has been formed to meet this need—to place 
THE REGISTER in every important Library and 
Reading-Room in the country. 


The full co-operation of every 


loyal Unitarian will be essential 


J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 
Chairman 


CHARLES F. D. BELDEN 
Director, Public Library 


JOHN GODDARD GOULD 
Executive Secretary 


of the City of Boston 
Treasurer 


e 
Headquarters,— 16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The longer I live 
The more proof 
I see that 
GOD 
soverns in 


the affairs of men 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Printed in U.S.A. 


Garpner,. Mass.—After nine years of 
faithful service, Arthur Hartwell has re- 
signed the superintendency of the church 
school. The chapter of the Laymen’s 
League has chosen five men to serve as 
superintendents, each .for one month, 
until the summer vacation. 


WaLttHaM, Mass.—At a recent Ladies’ 
Night meeting of the Laymen’s League of 
the First Parish Church, Edward B. Whit- 
ing, of ‘“‘Whiting’s Column” in the Boston 
Herald. talked interestingly of politics and 
statesmen from a viewpoint of inside 
knowledge and personal contacts. 


Wicuita, KaAn.—Rey. George T. Ashley 
of the First Unitarian Church recently 
preached a series of sermons on “Fourteen 
Points in the Liberal Religious Movement.” 
They were based on the “fourteen points” 
set forth in writings and lectures by Glenn 
Frank, editor of the Century Magazine. 


Wilson as the Defeated See Him 
(Continued from page 309) 


that at the moment of its inception the 
idealism of the New Age was throttled by 
the malice, the hidden thought, and the 
hidden purposes of the Old Age. Throt- 
tled? No, not that. The view is extend- 
ing among the defeated nations that their 
present ills are the last gasp of the Old 
Age. The old school of statesmanship has 
defeated the purposes of the New, is the 
growing thought and feeling. But the 
solacing conviction is growing that that 
defeat is not destined to be final. There is 
a feeling deep down in the hearts of men 
that when the clouds that blur the mem- 
ory of Woodrow Wilson have been cleared 
away by the passage of time and the writ- 
ing of history, Wilson will emerge a bene- 
factor of mankind. That he failed in his 
mission is clearly realized in the part of 
Hurope that is harried by the savage con- 
ditions that have followed the war. But 
the realization is also increasingly ap- 
parent that good thought and good deeds 
do not die. And that Wilson, despite his 
failure, has clearly put before the world 
a great thought that will eventuate into 
a great deed that will reconstruct the 
world. Slowly the realization is dawn- 
ing upon the peoples of Central Europe 
that the Fourteen Points of Woodrow 
Wilson constitute the political creed of 
the human race. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 


_ Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 6. For 
information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


CUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 


of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


| Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


EVENING CLASSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 'Typewriting, 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Public Speaking, 
Photography, Salesmanship, etc. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Send for Circular Phone Baacu 0123 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


On March 10 we mailed to all our Sunday- 
schools in New England individual banks, to 
be taken home and filled for the Easter offering. 

Some parcels of banks are being returned un- 
claimed. 

Any school which has not received banks 
is requested to report this fact. 

Presipent, GEORGE R. ae 

Vicre-Presipent, Mrs. E. SALTONSTALL, 


Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, 
D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. 
Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T, Kidder, James Millar, 
Ebilip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. 
halen. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SecrETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. — 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 
Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
Persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 

Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 
Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’? news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


SURLINGTON, Vr.—New people are find- 
ing the church here through a_ special 
series of Sunday evening services featur- 
ing hymn-singing, along the lines of the 
Sullivan mission meetings, and moving- 
picture programs. There has been an 
average attendance for seven Sundays 
of 174 plus. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—An advisory coun- 
cil has been appointed to advise with the 
minister on any of the questions that arise 
in the affairs of the church. It is com- 
posed of two of the trustees and two mem- 
bers each from the Women’s Alliance, the 
Guild, the Laymen’s League, and the 
Channing Club. ; 


; 
t 
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ve The Church of the Future” 


$100,000 Dr. Charles W. Eliot, now in his ninety-first year, has been 


writing lately of the great religious revival which he discovers 


Will Has ae to be impending. 

Tae se The Church of the Future, he says in an article for the Atlantic 
Monthly, will have no creedal or racial terms of admission. The 
most characteristic attitude and purpose of its members will 
be that they all fight persistently the awful evils which actually 
exist in human society. The spiritual leaders will be the ministers, 
the poets, and the singers; but the laymen, young and old, will _ 
have a large share in all the Church’s fightings with existing 
wrongs. 


Its Coming 


te % % 


The Church of the Future, Dr. Eliot concludes, is to rise for 
those who habitually think for themselves, select their leaders 
on grounds of sympathy and intellectual fellowship, “look out 
and not in,” welcome new thoughts and prospects, and live 
in the present and the future rather than in the past. 


te % te 


Unitarians generally will accept these words of Dr. Eliot as an 
accurate interpretation of their attitude and purpose, the one 
to be put into action, and the other to be-achieved, through 
their churches. To strengthen their churches and to develop 
the broader field so that the Church of the Future will find them 


Bereta ready, is their immediate concern 

Make Checks : j 
Payable to In the broader field these free churches work through the American 
HENRY H. FULLER ' Unitarian Association. Their endeavor will be fruitful as their 
Treasurer contributions are in proportion to increasing needs and oppor- 


25 a ACON STREET tunities. Let the Easter Sunday collection this year prove that 


BOSTON, MASS. they are keeping the faith! 


Every week great opportunities for the extension of the religious 
faith and freedom that are so mightily needed in the world 


today are lost because the Association lacks financial resources. 
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PLEASANTRIES | 


Mrs. MacTavish (during radio church 
service): ‘‘Why are ye removin’ the ear- 
phones, Sandy?” Sandy: ‘“They’re takin’ 
up the collection now.’—Judge. 


The boy furrowed his brow over the 
examination question, ‘‘What is a canard?” 
At last he wrote down his reply, “Some- 
thing you canardly believe.”—London 
Post. ; 


“A gentleman to see you, mum.” ‘Tell 
him I’m not receiving to-day.” “He 
ain’t deliverin’, either, mum. He’s col- 
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lectin’. 


Conversation in a drug store: “Gimme 
a tablef.” “What kinda tablet?” “A 
yellow one.” “But what’s the matter with 
you?” “I want to write a_ letter.”— 
Youngstown Telegram. 


Plumber: ‘He says to me, ‘I want the 
sink in the corner,’ an’ I says, ‘Say! Who 
d’ya think you are?’ An’ he says, ‘Well, 
I’m the one who’s payin’ for the job.’ So 
I says, ‘Then keep your place!’ He’s 
been. like a lamb ever since.’’—Life. 


A Hollywood motion-picture director was 
trying to persuade a super to wrestle with 
a lion. “You needn’t be afraid,” he said; 
“the beast is perfectly tame. He never 
tasted raw meat.” “No, perhaps not,” 
replied the perspiring actor. “But that 
doesn’t mean that he may not have euri- 
osity.”—BHverybody’s Magazine. 


A golfer in Scotland had driven the 
ball into a trap. By almost a miracle 
he hit it such a whack that it jumped 
into the air,.sailed away, and dropped 
and stopped on the green less than two 
feet away from the hole. “Well, I won- 
dered what the taciturn caddy would 
say to that. He held himself in all 
right from any wild praises. After we 
got up on the green he drawled slowly: 
‘Weel, ye did an Ananias shot that time.’ 
‘An Ananias shot?’ said I. ‘What do you 
mean?’ ‘Hoot, mon,’ he snapped; ‘dinna 
ye ken yer Bible? Ye fell dead from a 
bad lie.’ ” 


One of our churechly editorial neigh- 
bors reports: The proofroom ladies have 
been collecting interesting: names from 
topic cards, news reports, ete. 
their finds are in the following list: 
Dorothy Toadvine, - Dusky Whitehead, 
Orange Lemon, Ura Hinton, Etta Bliz- 
zard, Etta Iceberg, A. June Day, Charm- 
ing Amos, Olive Green, 8S. O. Long, Sam 
Hill, Fern Cauliflower, Holly Day, I. B. 
Lucky, June Berry, Primus Rankie, Ione 
Coke, Htta Chew, Gent Breaks, Virginia 
Riehl, Iva Holaday, Matthew Dorr Sill, 
Lotta Wood, Iva Husband, Mrs. Savacoal. 
Ieycle Scott, John Sidebottom. 


A story revived: “A man quite excited, 
who accepted the belief that the world 
was to end on that particular day, met in 
‘the roads of Concord, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son and Theodore Parker. They seemed 
very calm and undisturbed. The Millerite 
thought it was his duty to inform them 
and warn them of the momentous fact 
of which they appeared so unconscious. 
So he walked up to them with an ex- 
cited manner and said, ‘Gentlemen !—do 
you know—do you realize that the world 
is coming to an end to-day? Mr. Parker 
said, ‘It does not concern me, for I live 
in Boston.’ And Mr. Emerson said: ‘The 
end of the world does not affect me; I 
can get along without it.’” 
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SECOND CHURCH IN SALEM 


Its Pension Collection this year amounts 
to $108.25. How much does your 


church give? Please do what you can, 
and send contribution promptly to 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


. 3 1 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ™ sostox 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 


free. 
All makes slightly used machines 
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ments. Five days’ free trial in your home. Express pre- 
paid. Guaranteedtwo years. Write today for price list C. 


PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. C. R., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, KANSAS 


EUROPE — PALESTINE 


GREECE $455 to $1415 EGYPT 
World’s Sunday School Convention 
Midnight Sun—Lapland 
Alaska—The Great West 


Write today 20 Tours personally conducted 
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WHITE MouNTAIN * 
REFRIGERATORS 


“THE CHEST WITH THE 
CHILL IN IT” 


Are the embodiment of 
all that is new in refrig- 
eration, yet time-tested 
and approved by all 
during the fifty years of 
their existence, 
Write for Descriptive 
Booklets 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO, 
A NH, 


NASHU 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


S Bsa following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 
King’s Chapel. 
gress 380. 


Opposite 
European Plan. Phone Con- 


‘HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New _ Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. = 
Other College Grade Courses open in September 


\ 18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON J 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 


t 


service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Wednesday ; 


noon service, 12.10-to 12.40. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLHS, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets ; minister, Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church service at 
11 a.m. Disciples School, 9:45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten, 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Eugene 
Rodman Shippen, Minister. Rev. Edward A, 
Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.45 a.m., 
Church School. 11 a.M., morning service. 
fai bee Emerson Guild meeting. The public 
Invited. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Sunday morn- 
ings at 10 o’clock, All Souls School of Reli- 
gious Education for adults and children; at 
11 o’clock, kindergarten for small children; at 
11 o’clock, church service. — 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles HB. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPHL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold HB. B. Speight, minister, 
Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C, Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer with 
sermon by Rey. Prof. Theodore G. Soares, D.D., 
University of. Chicago, March 30, 11 A.M. Daily 
services at 12.15 P.M., except Saturdays. Ves- 
per Services Wednesdays at 5 P.M. i 
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